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CHAPTEE L 

DuBiNG the events narrated in thelast chapter 
of the preceding volume^ Lady Sandford and 
her daughters had been at the sea-side, and 
the all-important personage Miss Rabbit with 
i:>them. The latter had kept up a constant cor- 
respondence with Mr* Hawkins ever since 
their first meeting, on the subject of Lord 
Sandford^s marriage j and it was with great 
pleasure that she heard of the apparent change 
in his sentiments towards Miss Selby : for she 
looked upon that as very decisive. However, 
two and even three weeks passed, and no 
communication took place between them. She 
had always been fiiUy alive to Lord Sandford's 
good opinion of herself, and had always envied 
VOL. III. B 
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Miss Selby as a successful rival : for^ pre- 
posterous as was the idea^ she entertained se- 
rious thoug-hts of being" herself the countess. 
Mr. Hawkins soon discovered this^ and work- 
ing* upon that feeling*, without apparently 
knowing* that it existed, by dexterously 
throwing* out hints that Miss Selby was not 
exactly fit to be the wife of Lord Sandford, 
lie impressed Miss Rabbit with such an 
idea of his wisdom, that he could persuade 
her to act in everything* according* to his 
wishes. Ever since they had quitted Harden 
Hall, she had endeavoured to inspire Lady 
Sandford with disg-ust at her son's choice, 
continually reminding* her that Miss Selby 
was no heiress. This was the only objection 
she could make to the connexion ; for Miss 
Selby's family was quite as g*ood as the illus- 
trious house of Sandford, and the young* lady 
herself allowed by all to be faultless. 

Any other person than Lady Sandford 
would have desired Miss Rabbit to be silent, 
and not meddle with other people's affairs; 
but her ladyship had an unfortunate knack of 
not being* able to decide anything* of im- 
portance herself: on the contrary, she was in 
the habit of discussing* publicly whatever con- 
cerned herself or her children. We have be- 
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fore said, that Miss Babbit possessed strong 
intellectual powers, and sound judgement on 
many subjects, and that Lady Sandford scarcely 
dared to call her soul her own when she was 
present J it is not, therefore, wonderful that 
some disparaging" remarks, daily repeated, 
should at last have some effect in weaning 
her affections from Miss Selby. Mr. Haw- 
kins's praise was continually sounded in her 
ladyship's ears : ^^ he was so good, so every- 
thing,'' as Elizabeth used to say, that she was 
quite tired to death of constantly hearing his 
name, and heartily wished her brother had 
never met with him. How much more ear- 
nestly would she have wished this, if she had 
known all that was passing at college. 

It was towards the end of March that the 
Lady Elizabeth Sandford was startled at re- 
ceiving a letter in Catherine's handwriting, 
with '' private " on it. She received it among 
many others at the breakfast-table; and so 
great was her desire to read it, that she could 
scarcely restrain her impatience through the 
business of a long breakfast. She saw that 
every letter she opened was scrutinized by 
Miss Rabbit : but to this she was accustomed ] 
for it was one of that person's very disagreeable 
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practices to watch all the actions of every one 
present, while apparently quite unconscious that 
any one was in the room. The moment Eliza- 
beth could escape from her mother she ran to 
her own room, and locking' the door threw 
herself down on a chair. Her hand trembled 
so much, she could scarcely open the letter : 
a presentiment of some dreadful misfortune 
came over her, and she gasped for breath. 
Tearing" the letter open, she. began to read: 
but the first word struck her motionless with 
surprise and horror: she read all that her 
dearest friend had suffered from the cruelty 
and ill-behaviour of an unprincipled man, and 
that man her own brother. The bitterness of 
that moment she imagined could never be 
exceeded, when that brother, whom she had 
so fondly deemed perfect, showed himself 
worse than dishonourable, and destitute of all 
affection and right feeling. 

^^But there must be some mistake,'' said 
she, aloud; ^^it cannot be;'' and again and 
again she read Catherine's letter: it was so 
gentle, so forgiving : no angry words, no 
harsh expressions. She merely told Elizabeth 
the simple truth, and ended by entreating her 
to write instantly, and tell her what Sand- 
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ford was about, as she had not heard from him 
for more than a month. His behaviour ap- 
peared so inexplicable to his sister, that she 
remained lost in painful thoughts for more 
than an hour. The brightest dream that 
poet ever imagined could not, she well knew, 
surpass that bright vision of happiness which 
Catherine had pictured to herself; and how 
to write to her, now that all was at an end 
— at least for the present — she knew not. 
Many times she threw down the pen in 
despair j till driven half crazy by the recollec- 
tion of her brother's perfidy, she sat down 
and determined to have some communication 
with him first. She conjured him, in the 
strongest manner, to explain to her what had 
occasioned this change : she painted, in the 
most vivid colours, Catherine's anguish and 
misery ; her devotion to him j and again and 
again she urged him instantly to implore her 
forgiveness : for that he really meant to desert 
her, she could not, she would not, believe till 
she heard it from his own lips. She then 
wrote to Catherine, and told her what she had 
done ; begging her, for her own sake, and for 
her mother's, that she would endeavour to 
bear up against her grief, as she trusted all 
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might yet be satisfactorily explained. Alas I 
she feared how vain was such advice. She 
blamed her brother^ but not too harshly ; she 
knew enough of Catherine's love for him to 
be convinced that crying him down would not 
console her. Her letter was more one of deep 
and kind sympathy than anything else ; and as 
such it was most acceptable to Catherine. 

Deeply did Catherine regret that Elizabeth 
was not at Harden Hall^ that she might have 
bad the comfort of the society of her friend, 
who would have shared her griefs with her. 

Two days after this, Lady Sandford and 
her family moved to London, where it was 
settled they should remain for some months. 

It required all Mr. Hawkins's powers of 
persuasion to convince Lord Sandford that 
this marriage could never be productive of 
happiness, but would ultimately lead to 
misery, from the great dissimilarity of their 
characters: and yet, in spite of his sister's 
passionate remonstrances to write at once to 
Catherine and entreat her pardon, Sandford 
still hesitated: he imagined he could easily 
obtain it, and he knew he should then be 
happier. But by some excuse or another Mr. 
Hti^wkins contrived never to let him out of his 
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si^ht for three days ; and then^ when he began 
to search for his sister's letter^ it could nowhere 
be found ; so he gave it up in despair^ and merely 
scratched off a few lines to his sister^ SByiagy 
that everything between Miss Selby and him 
self was at an end ; and that^ as he was nearly 
of age^ he begged she would not in future 
interfere with his affairs. His pen was soon 
passed through these harsh and unkind words 
to a sister who all her life had been so ten- 
derly attached to him^ and other words were 
substituted ; but he ended as he began^ by en- 
treating her not again to mention Miss Selby 
to him. No reason was given for this strange, 
unaccountable conduct; and Elizabeth now 
really despaired of ever seeing him again 
devoted to her dear friend. 

What course to pursue she hardly knew : 
whether to tell her mother or not : at length 
she decided it was better to do so; but 
what was her indignation and surprise at per- 
ceiving that Lady Sandford, far from being 
grieved at what had occurred, although she 
pretended great regret, was inwardly rejoiced. 
Miss Rabbit could scarcely conceal her satis- 
faction that this match was broken off, and 
said a great deal about childish attachments 
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generally ending* in nothing* ; adding that for 
some time she had felt convinced that it 
would be the case. With a look of the most 
ynutterable dislike and disgust^ Elizabeth 
begged she would remember she was speaking 
of her brother. 

The insolence of this woman increased daily : 
from being governess to the children^ she had 
become companion to Lady Sandford, and now 
she had the entire management of everything; 
constituting herself mistress of Harden Hall 
and all its inmates. She flattered her lady- 
ship incessantly j who was always looking for 
it, and never happy if Miss Rabbit was 
absent. To Lady Elizabeth, however, she was 
particularly disagreeable ; and seeing that her 
announcement had met with a very different 
reception to what she expected, she again 
sought refuge in her own room. While Lord 
Sandford was thus by his conduct causing so 
much pain and grief to beings whom he at 
the same time so fondly loved, though he used 
his utmost endeavours to banish Catherine from 
his thoughts, yet he could not do so. Many 
were the times he was on the point of writing 
to her and confessing all : but his evil genius 
prevailed, and he still postponed it from day 
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to day. It was so contrary to his naturally 
kind disposition intentionally to cause pain to 
any one^ and his conscience smote him when he 
reflected that the first sorrow — the first trial 
Catherine ever experienced should have been 
caused by him. He despised himself most 
thoroughly: he longed to see Catherine, 
Her father's letter remained unanswered 3 and 
he had heard that man^ who had in every 
respect acted as a father and friend to him^ 
abused in every way by Mr. Hawkins, with- 
out attempting to vindicate his character. 
And yet the next moment he might be seen 
walking arm in arm with Mr. Hawkins, 
discussing church reform, laxity of principle, 
and want of firmness in the dignitaries of 
the church. Happy would it have been for 
him, if he had remembered that what produces 
misery amongst numbers is generally pro- 
ductive of it individually. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

London^ without a larg'e acquaintance^ is 
perhaps the most melancholy place to live in 
that can be found in England : the meeting 
multitudes of people all apparently intent on 
some object of interest^ without seeing one 
face that is familiar to you^ is agreed by all 
to be most saddening: the Desert would be 
preferable to that desolation which one feels 
after returning from a walk or ride without 
having met one kind friend^ or received one 
friendly greeting. 

So thought Lady Elizabeth Sandford as she 
returned one afternoon from a long drive with 
her mother. It was early in the season^ though 
the increasing number of carriages showed 
that every hour added vast numbers of visitors 
to the great metropolis. So many years had 
elapsed since Lady Sandford had resided in 
town, not having been there once since her 
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husband's death^ that she literally knew no one* 
Great was her regret at this, on her daugh- 
ter's account: but Lady Elizabeth, alwayB 
cheerful, was highly amused when she heard 
of Mrs. Mogg and Mrs. Dodd being at the top 
of the tree of fashionable life, while she herself 
and her mother were overlooked and never 
invited, even by those who in former days had 
been glad enough to attend her father's parties. 
As they were sitting at work together one day, 
they were surprised at the arrival of a visitor, 
who was announced as Mr. Irby. 

At the moment. Lady Sandford did not 
remember him : but it was for an instant only ; 
for she soon recognised one of her husband's 
oldest friends, though twenty years had elapsed 
since they had last met. Lady Elizabeth was 
much pleased with his appearance and man- 
ners. He remained some time; and as he 
took his leave, he said he had been commis- 
sioned by Lady Julia Read to inquire whether 
Lady Sandford would allow her to call : that 
having formerly known some of the family, 
she wished much to pay her respects to her. 
Lady Sandford expressed great pleasure at 
being remembered by Lady Julia Read, and 
how glad she would be to renew her acquain- 
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tance with her ladyship. Mr. Irhyheg'ged her 
to understand distinctly that she was no friend 
of his^ and that he did not like either her or 
her hushand, or their manner of goings on: 
hut he had met them the night before, when 
they asked him if he knew Lady Sandford ; and 
on his saying that he had enjoyed that 
pleasure years ago, they begged that he would 
introduce them. 

After Mr. Irby's departure, Lady Sandford 
could not help observing that she supposed 
things were differently arranged now from 
what they had been twenty years ago; but 
that a visit from Lady Julia could do no 
harm, and might lead to some gaiety for 
Elizabeth. As for Elizabeth, she cared little 
just then for gaiety ; she was so grieved for 
Catherine, so distressed at Sandford's behaviour, 
that she felt little inclination to mix in the gay 
world: but, knowing that her mother was 
realty making these exertions to get into 
society solely on her account, she thanked her 
tenderly, and only begged she would not do 
too much. 

The following day, at three o'clock, a smart, 
gay, dashing equipage stopped at Lady Sand- 
ford's door, and a large, vulgar, perhaps 
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almost coarse-looking woman^ was ushered up 
stairs and announced as Lady Julia Bead. 
She began a thousand apologies for intruding 
on Lady Sandford^ but said that she had 
once, at some ball^ been introduced to her 
ladyship before they both married; and though 
her ladyship had no reason to remember her, 
yet it was very different with Lady Sandford, 
for that no one who had ever seen her could 
possibly forget her. So gross was her flattery 
that Lady Elizabeth could scarcely endure it : 
but her mother swallowed it all, and thought 
Lady Julia extremely agreeable and cordial ; 
and ended by accepting an invitation to dine 
at her house the following day. 

Lady Julia quickly saw that the young lady 
was made of very different materials from her 
mother; and she inwardly wished all young 
ladies were so well drilled as to prevent their 
having opinions of their own, and giving them- 
selves such airs. She then turned the conversa- 
tion on Miss Selby, and spoke of knowing her 
intimately — as being one of her numerous 
. admirers, and having seen her frequently at 
Mr. Lyndsay^s. Lady Elizabeth looked rather 
incredulous as she heard this. As Lady 
Julia proceeded, it appeared that her praises 
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of Catherine rather dimiDished : she thought 
that perhaps sometimes Miss Selhy had a 
little too much vivacity and spirit^ — too much 
liveliness. Again^ she observed that she 
knew of her having refused several good offers, 
and that Miss Selby looked very high, con- 
sidering she had nothing and was nobody. 

Here Lady Elizabeth's indignation could 
not be restrained, and she coloured excessively, 
as she replied, ^^You forget. Lady Julia 
Bead, or indeed are not perhaps aware, that 
you are talking of one who i^ in every respect 
a most delightful person j — she is my greatest 
friend,— my^' — ^my brother^s aflSanced bride 
she would have said, but tears rushed to her 
eyes, and prevented her giving utterance to 
the last sentence. '' As to her having refused 
several offers, it is likely enough that one so 
young, so loveable, so pretty, should be very 
much admired ; but I apprehend she will have 
no occasion to wait very long before she changes 
her name, if she is so inclined. I hope that 
henceforward your ladyship will never say 
anything unkind of Miss Selby, as she is my 
particular friend.^' 

Lady Julia's anger at this speech was in- 
conceivable : she looked aghast with rage and 
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astonishment. The g'ood^ the kind Lady Eliza- 
beth^ who had not attained her twentieth year^ 
had at bay this bold, fierce woman of fifty; 
who muttered some sort of apology, and 
hastily took her leave. 

Scarcely had Lady Julia taken her depar- 
ture, when Lady Sandford reprimanded her 
daughter for her rudeness. Elizabeth ac- 
knowledged that, perhaps, she had been rather 
hasty, but avowed that it was impossible to 
remain unmoved when Lady JuUa was so 
unjustly trying to pick Catherine's character to 
pieces : she never could do so. And she only 
hoped that if Lady Julia thought her imper- 
tinent, her ladyship would never trouble them 
again; for she thought her the most odious 
person she had ever seen. 

On this point. Lady Sandford disagreed with 
her daughter entirely. She knew, from the first, 
that there was some little disagreement be- 
tween the lovers ; but that the match would be 
entirely broken ofi* never occurred to her. 

What had become of Miss Rabbit that day, 
no one knew : she had left home early in the 
morning, and had not yet returned. Perhaps, 
had our readers gone to a large house in Man- 
chester Square, they might have learned some- 
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thing of her^ from what passed in the houdoir 
there. A very thin, spare man was likewise 
present; and a long* conversation had taken 
place relative to one of our principal per- 
sonages : the results will be seen hereafter. 

Lady Julia's visit to Lady Sandford had 
brought on another slight attack of temporary 
insanity. She was now under the hands of 
Howell: yes, gentle readers, well may you 
shudder at the bare idea of her being in the 
power of such a wretch. She had obtained 
unlimited influence over her ladyship; and daily 
threatened, even if her most trifling demands 
were refused, to produce publicly Mr. Read's 
child, and so bring infamy on all his familj^ 
Lady Julia was in dread that something might 
occur to bring to light the existence of this child : 
she feared the contempt of man, — the justice 
of a higher power she dreaded not. Howell 
was the only person who had the least autho- 
rity over her ; aiid this was kept up by daily 
fear and threats. By such means Howell 
obtained unbounded control : what use she 
made of this influence will be seen hereafter. 

Lady Julia Read, when she returned home 
after her visit to Lady Sandford, rejoiced with 
this amiable woman Howell, on the success of 
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her first proposal. She told her all that, had 
"passed^ which was highly approved of; hut 
when she spoke of Lady Elizabeth's indig*^ 
nation^ her Abigail saw that there was every 
chance of such violent excitement producing 
one of those fits to which Lady Julia was sub- 
ject^ unless stopped immediately; she^ there- 
fore^ gave orders to the eflfect that the unfortu*** 
nate lady should retire to her own room without 
speaking another word. For once^ Lady Julia 
felt tempted to rebel : but when ishe saw those 
feariul eyes fixed on her with a look of stem 
determination, she gave way, and hastily 
retreated to her boudoir. 

After Lady Julia's departure, the miserably 
wretched Howell remained for several minutes 
lost in thought : now was the time when she 
should reap some advantages from Miss Selby : 
all that she had hoped, all that she had 
wished for, had actually come to pass. Lord 
Sandford had cooled towards Miss Selby — had 
not written for more than a month ; and his 
mother was in town, and, like all silly women, 
was very easily led. ^^ Yes," she continued to 
herself, ^^ I shall not have lived in wretched 
dependence, and even in guilt for nothing. I 
shall not have given myself up to Lady Julia's 
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wicked machinations in vain. All I have 
done was to forward Miss Selbys marriage 
with young Read : she disappointed him^ she 
disappointed me^ — robbed me of the harvest 
that I had expected to glean : but she shall 
not be happy; she shall not marry Lord 

Sandford. No '' and here the wretched 

woman swore a tremendous oath that her life 
should be devoted to make Catherine unhappy ; 
on whose account she had been led to' commit 
that theft which had been her first step in ac- 
tual vice, and from which she had as yet gained 
no advantage. Her hatred, her rancour against 
this innocent and amiable girl, was really 
quite inexpressible. Lady Julia had skilfully- 
insinuated that it was through Miss Selby alone 
that Howell could hope for promotion and high 
rewards, and she was bitterly disappointed 
when she heard that far from wishing to marry 
Mr. Read, Catherine quite loathed the 
sound of his name. A thought suddenly 
struck her; she ran up-stairs to Lady Julia, 
whom she found much better, and perfectly still, 
though a slight shudder pervaded her frame 
as Howell entered, Who sat down close to her, 
with an assumption of familiarity that in for- 
mer days would have horrified Lady Julia^ 
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but which now she could not resist. Howell 
told her that the next evening" she must talk to 
Lady Sandford, as if quite unconscious that 
there existed any engagement between her 
son and Miss Selby^ and hint her want of 
money^ which would certainly be a great 
object to many young men; and then in- 
sinuate that she knew several who had both 
riches and rank^ and in short everything that 
could be desired. Lady Julia promised im- 
plicit obedience 3 upon which Howell, having 
given her a strong dose of laudanum, left her 
till next morning. 

It was without any pleasure that Lady 
Elizabeth Sandford dressed herself to attend 
Lady Julia's dinner the next evening; she 
disliked her manner, and her appearance par- 
ticularly. She had that morning received a 
most melancholy letter from Catherine, who 
had always treated her as a sister. She 
had not again heard from her brother; and 
she felt grieved, deeply grieved, that anything 
could prevent that affectionate intercourse 
which had always before subsisted between 
them. She strove, however, to conceal her 
sorrows : and how many of those who appear 
the brightest and gayest in society, give them- 
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selves up to the enjoyment of the scene before 
them^ banishing all painful thoughts. Happy 
are those who can do soj and who, even if 
they are suffering bitter trials from disap- 
pointed hopes, can yet laugh, and dance, and 
sing, with the gayest and most light-hearted. 
Certain it is, that no one who could have 
seen Lady Elizabeth that evening, looking so 
bright and so animated, laughing and talking 
with every one, would have imagined she had 
with diflSculty been induced to join the party ; 
or that she had gone more to please her 
mother than herself. 

On entering the room, the first person that 
caught Elizabeth's eye was an old bustling 
woman, in a dark-green gown, with red rib- 
bons in her cap. There was something very 
high-bred and distingtiS about her, though 
her eyes, which we understand had been the 
great beauty of her youth, had unfortunately 
contracted a slight squint : with the exception 
of this defect, she was a fine-looking person. 
Elizabeth fancied that she must have seen her 
before: her features were familiar, and she 
was altogether pleased with her appearance. 
Lady Julia Read hastened to the door, in 
much shorter time than it has taken us to de- 
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scribe one of her visitors, to receive Lady 
Sandford and her daughter, and to assure 
them she was highly flattered and honoured. 
^^And now/ said she, ^^you must allow me 
to introduce you to the Dowager Lady 
Brooke :'' and turning round she led them 
towards the identical old lady of whom we 
have heen speaking. As soon as her name was 
mentioned, Elizabeth recognised itj though 
she did not immediately remember where she 
had met her ladyship before. 

Lady Brooke received them most graciously, 
and begged they would sit near her, and 
exerted herself to please them in her most 
agreeable manner ; when, as if merely by way 
of something to say, she inquired whether 
Lady Elizabeth was an only child, or whether 
Lady Sandford was, like herself, blest with 
several children. 

Lady Sandford gave a slight sketch of her 
&mily ; saying, that her eldest son was then 
at college, but that she expected to see him in 
town in a few days, and she hoped she would be 
allowed to introduce him to her ladyship. The 
Dowager Countess expressed great pleasure, 
and then moved on to speak to some one else. 
Even Lady Elizabeth did not £nd anything 
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in Lady Brockets manner to object to, but was 
rather prepossessed in her favour ; yet seeing 
Mr. Irby coming towards her, she determined 
to make some inquiries about her new ac- 
quaintance. His countenance lightened up 
as he approached her, and shaking hands with 
her, he said, ^^ You must allow me the privi- 
lege of an old friend : you are so like your 
father, it really does my old eyes good to look 
at you.'' 

JECe sat down near Lady Elizabeth, whilst her 
mother went to speak to Lady Julia Read, and 
the conversation turned upon Lady Brooke. 
He began by inquiring what impression she 
had formed of her ladyship ; and with per- 
fect candour she told him that she had been 
much, pleased with her manner, but that she 
could not remember what she had heard about 
her : but whatever it was, it had left a dis- 
agreeable impression. Mr. Irby smiled, and 
said he thought he could explain this; and 
immediately proceeded to say — that Lady 
Brooke had been bom under the sunny sky 
of Italy J that her father was an Englishman 
of rank; and that she had lived at Naples till 
she was seventeen, when her father removed 
with all his family to Paris. That was the 
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first year his exquisitely beautifiil daughter 
had been seen in public, for her life hitherto 
had been most secluded. Soon the whole beau 
monde of Paris were at her feet, and before many 
months had passed she had become the bride of 
the much-envied Lord Brooke. Her figure was 
tall and commanding, her manner the most win- 
ning, and fascinating: her own family idolized 
her. She had happily married one fully her 
equal in all qualities both of person and mind : 
universally was it agreed that a finer couple 
had never been seen j and from their affability 
and kindness of manner, they were deservedly 
most popular. Six lovely daughters, and as 
many sons, were the fruit of this marriage : 
and till the eldest of these girls had attained 
a marriageable age, no one had ever breathed 
one ill-natured word against Lady Brooke : 
but no sooner was this the case than a great 
change came over her. No young men that 
were not the eldest sons of peers were allowed 
to dance with her daughters 3 no one who 
had not a title tacked to his name was 
allowed to speak to them: those friends 
who had been kind to them in the country, 
and had known them all their lives, were now 
forgotten. 
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Lord Brooke died when his eldest son was 
only fifteen, and left his widow unlimited 
control over everything*. Fortunately for the 
two eldest daughters, the two young* men 
who were chosen for them hy their mother 
proved good, attentive, and kind husbands. 
The girls were superbly handsome, so that 
they were not very difficult to dispose of in 
the London market: but the strange thing 
was, that, though so mapy young men pro- 
fessed their abhorrence of this practice of 
forcing young girls to marry those who were 
chosen by their mothers, yet they allowed 
themselves to be so worked upon by a little 
flattery as to be caught themselves. 

Most of these sisters were dark; but one,. 
Lady Emma, was very fair, with large blue 
eyes and light hair. Her affisctions, at a 
very early age, were bestowed on one worthy 
of her in every respect, of good family, but not 
rich; and her mother would not hear of it. 
Four years afterwards, the unhappy girl was 
worked upon by her mother's entreaties, and 
constrained to marry a Lord Druryj a man 
of notoriously bad character and of violent 
temper, who had been living in Paris in the 
most disreputable manner. Such was the person 
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that Lady Brooke made choice of for her 
daughter j who^ alas I knew nothing of his 
character. She met him frequently at her 
mother's house; she thought him agreeahle^ 
and decidedly good-looking: he was heir to 
a dukedom: and that in her mother's mind 
covered a multitude of sins. The poor girl 
married him ; and at the end of one short year 
it would have heen difficult to have recognised 
in the pale^ emaciated Lady Drury, the bright, 
sunny Lady Emma Baker, who had charmed 
and delighted every one with her cheerfulness. 
Another sister married a marquis, who soon 
after went out of his mind. And yet, however 
marvellous it may appear, in spite of all this. 
Lady Brooke really loved her children : yes, 
she tenderly loved them: but she had been 
brought up with the idea that marriage was 
only a stepping-stone to rank and titles ; and 
when she one day saw all her daughters 
married to men of the highest rank, she men- 
tally exclaimed that she had nothing left to 
wish for. Some of them were happy: but 
how young men can so easily be taken in as 
to marry any girl a parent likes to force upon 
them is, to say the least, ^^tres extraordi" 
naireJ^ It is no proof of that superior sense 
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and refined intellect^ which is so much the 
boast of the young men of the present day. 

Elizabeth felt very much interested in this 
little account that Mr. Irby gave her of Lady 
Brooke; and though she now despised her 
character^ as that of a match-making old 
woman, she could not help tacitly acknow- 
ledging, as she wished her good-night, that 
her manner was most fascinating, and that 
had she been a young man, she should have 
been quite captivated by her. If such was 
the case with regard to the mother, there 
certainly was more excuse when the lovely 
daughters were the parties concerned. Eliza- 
beth returned home on the whole much pleased 
with her party : or rather, if the truth be told, 
with the only two persons with whom she had 
had some conversation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

That evening Elizabeth's thoughts turned 
much upon these poor girls who had been 
persuaded to marry whoever their mother 
thought suitable^ without consulting in the 
least their own inclinations. She felt grate- 
M that her mother had no such ideas^ and 
had not forced her to give her hand to 
an old suitor the winter before, although 
an earl's coronet was his right. She was 
again much grieved the following morning 
at not receiving any letter from her brother ; 
however, she wrote to him to entreat that 
— even if he had cause to be angry with 
her, which she felt conscious was not the 
case — ^he would send her one line. She 
did not mention Catherine Selby : she thought 
it better not. Perhaps, this was the first 
letter Sandford had ever received from her 
without Catherine being mentioned : his eye 
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ran quickly over the paper to discover if there 
was any mention made of Catherine j and he 
felt vexed and disappointed when he found 
that her name was entirely omitted. He 
did not reflect how cruelly he had hehavedj 
how little he was justified in expecting that 
Elizabeth could persist in endeavouring* to 
convince him of his faulty when he did not even 
answer her kind letters. He flung* himself into 
a chair, and wrote a few lines ; — said he was 
well, and sealed the letter : but opened it agttin, 
and said in the cover, "You do not mention 
your friend Catherine ;'' and then, as if afraid 
he had done too much, scratched it out, sealed 
it again, and then despatched it to the post 
immediately. These few lines conveyed more 
knowledge of his real sentiments to Elizabeth, 
than a whole volume of letters would have 
done : they clearly showed that she was not 
forgotten. The whole affair was still a 
mystery J and she feared greatly that Mr. 
Hawkins was at the bottom of it. 

Lady Julia Bead called in the afternoon, and 
invited the Sandfords to take a drive with her ; 
and in the course of the following day. Lady 
Brooke also called. Lady Sandford felt much 
gratified by this, and begged Lady Julia 
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would go with her find return the visit : she 
was only too happy ; and day after day there 
was some pretext or other found for Lady 
Julia to spend the greater part of each after- 
noon with Lady Sandford. Elizabeth's dislike 
to her increased very much when she dis- 
covered what a violent, ill-tempered woman 
Lady Julia was ; who from her sudden starts 
and fits of absence, she was convinced was at 
times not quite herself. However, Lady Sand- 
ford perceived none of these singularities, and 
daily found her more agreeable and pleasing. 
Whenever Elizabeth was not present, Lady 
Julia urged the great importance it would be 
to Lord Sandford to make a suitable match, and 
the expediency of his marrying some one who 
was possessed not only of rank but of fortune ; 
and she never failed to cry down what she called 
a me8alUan4)e with any one beneath himself. She 
dwelt on the advantage it would be to the young 
Lord that Lady Sandford had taken a house in 
town for the season ; for that in the country 
young noblemen are scarce, and are courted by 
the country belles : but, of course, her ladyship 
was the last person to wish that her son, of 
such high rank and talents, should marry a 
girl of whom nobody knows anything. 
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Lady Sandford felt her cheek hum at 
Lady Julia's ohservation ; for she still looked 
upon her son as positively engaged to Miss 
Selby: she began to regret that she had 
ever allowed that engagement to take place ; 
and several objections occurred to her, which 
were not likely to be lessened by listening 
to Lady Julia Read. 

At another party given by Lady Julia, 
the Sandfords again met Lady Brooke : who 
this time was accompanied by her grand- 
daughter, Lady Rachel Hunt. Lady Julia 
had impressed on Lady Sandford's mind, as 
they drove round the park, that Lady Rachel 
was a charming girl, highly connected, and 
very well off. The weak mother sighed, as 
she reflected how exactly she would have 
suited her son, had he not foolishly engaged 
himself to Miss Selby : but she again recol- 
lected that there was some slight disagreement 
between them, which she hoped might end in a 
final rupture. Lady Sandford had made rapid 
progress, since the commencement of the sea- 
son, in all the ways of the fashionable world j 
and, consequently, she became every day 
more heartless. Though all her life Lady Sand- 
ford had been reckoned weak and silly, and 
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open to flattery^ yet every one had considered 
her thoroughly kind-hearted and well-meaning: 
but^ certainly^ in this instance she did not 
show those amiable qualities. Lady Brooke 
introduced her granddaughter to Lady Sand- 
ford and her daughter, who in this instance 
could not but agree that Lady Bachel Hunt 
was a remarkably common-looking girl: she 
was short and thick j rather fair, — at least her 
hair, which she wore in very long ringlets, was 
extremely light, — ^but altogether her face and 
neck were of a sallow complexion : at night, 
however, it rather lighted up. The principal 
feature of her face seemed her nose, which ap- 
peared to monopolise the whole of her physiog- 
nomy. Her eyes were fine, soft, and grey, 
fringed with very long lashes j and she was 
most beautifully dressed: which certainly so 
much improves personal appearance as to 
make many a plain girl seem almost good-look- 
ing. But it was the tout ensemble which looked 
so common j so much the reverse of distinguS^ 
and so unlike a gentlewoman of fashion. Her 
manners were not much more promising than 
her appearance: she seemed excessively shy 
and reserved ; and altogether. Lady Elizabeth 
was not much smitten with her. She re-» 
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marked this to her mother^ who quite agreed 
as far as personal charms were concerned ; but 
had no doubt that when they had become better 
acquainted with Lady Bachel^ would be found 
very agreeable : besides^ she had thirty thousand 
pounds of her own^ payable on the day of her 
marriage. As Lady Sandford made this remark 
she gave a sigh^ which did not escape the 
quick ears of her daughter 3 who asked her 
why she did so. Lady Sandford tried to 
evade the question by seeming occupied with 
what was passing round her ^ so much so that 
her affectionate child urged it no more : but 
that brief conversation revealed to Lady 
Elizabeth that she alone remained true to her 
first friend — ^that she alone wished for her 
brother's marriage with Catherine. She had 
seen with great vexation her mother's adoption 
of Lady Julia Read's opinions and ideas^ and 
implicit deference to her and to Miss Rabbit ; 
and she felt perfectly certain that they were 
both determined to leave no stone unturned in 
order to make Lady Sandford declare publicly 
that her son's engagement with Catherine was 
quite broken off. It required the putting in 
practice, in good earnest, of that resignation 
to the Divine will which she had been early 
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taught by her kind friend Mr. Selby. It re- 
quired all her efforts to restrain her naturally 
rather warm and impetuous hearty to prevent 
her revealing at once to Miss Rabbit the dis- 
covery she had made, and that she saw through 
all her designs : for it was quite evident what 
this artful woman was aiming at. A little re- 
flection, however, convinced her but too plainly 
how utterly useless such an expose would be : 
besides that, by this exposure of Miss Rabbity 
she would cast a reflection upon her own 
mother 3 she dismissed, therefore, this idea^ 
feeling disgusted with herself for having en- 
tertained it even for one moment. While she 
was thus perplexed and annoyed, her mother 
had recounted to Miss Rabbit all the circum- 
stances relating to the heiress who had been, 
introduced to her: Lady Sandford lamented 
that her son had not been present, for she felt 
sure he would at once have made up his mind 
to throw over Miss Selby 3 as the thirty thou- 
sand pounds would enable him to furnish 
and restore Harden Hall, and afterwards to 
live there comfortably. 

^^ And why in the world will you always 
bring up Miss Selby ?'^ replied Miss Rabbit, 
in a tone of insolent familiarity, which she 
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had adopted when alone with Lady Sandford; 
^^have I not told you a hundred and fifty 
times^ that Lord Sandford has hroken off his 
engagement with Miss Selby?'' Her lady^ 
ship shook her head incredulously^ and Miss 
Babbit continued, ^^ Do you think that your 
son is really such a bom idiot, that he cannot 
see the superiority of Lady Rachel with thirty 
thousand pounds to Miss Selby with not many 
more pence? As to her being frightful and 
stupid, that can't be helped, and he must make 
the best of it; but your ladyship will mar the 
whole scheme if you are continually alluding 
to Miss Selby : that was a silly country flirta- 
tion, and as such ought not now to be men- 
tioned in town. As for old Mr. Selby, he 
certainly would have played his cards weD, if 
he could have contrived to have married his 
ward to his daughter; but it will not do.'' 

Upon this, although it is scarcely credible. 
Lady Sandford joined in the abuse both of 
Mr. and Mrs. Selby, in every particular ; quite 
forgetting, that if it had not been for their 
kindness and exertions, neither she nor her 
son could ever have kept their place in society. 
But suddenly stopping herself in the midst of 
her harangue, she said to Miss Eabbit^ — ^^ You 
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have been very wrong*^ and have made me 
equally so, in abusing these kind and excellent 
people : they have watched over my children 
as if they had been their own, and I can 
never forget that it was owing* to them that 
I and my dear husband first met : indeed, 
one of his greatest pleasures was the having 
Mr. Selby constantly near him. But at the 
same time I must confess, that I heartily wish 
they had not got such a charming daughter : 
she is too pretty, too winning a great dealj 
and I more than fear, that she will end by being 
my daughter!* Lady Sandford forgot (the 
memory of many people fail them just at the 
right moment) that not many months had 
elapsed since she had said, that nothing would 
give her greater pleasure than to salute 
Catherine as her son's bride, and that it was 
a match she particularly wished for. So 
much for the sincerity and professions of either 
men or women. But it is now time to turn to 
our hero, and as such he must be honoured 
with a new chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Lord Sandford had gradually worked him- 
self up into a state of supreme wretchedness. 
He was sensible how ill he was behaving, and 
by what he was himself suflFering could well 
conceive what the torments of mind were that 
poor Catherine was enduring. But a false 
sense of shame prevented him following the 
only straightforward and honourable course 
that he could have pursued j which would have 
been to have sought an explanation with Miss 
Selby, and obtain her forgiveness. This Mr. 
Hawkins persuaded him, would be very de- 
grading ; and he made his dupe fairly believe 
that the lady was the offending person, and 
that the offer of a reconciliation should origi- 
nate with her : in short, he tried to prove that 
she had jilted him. But there were moments 
when her pure and bright eyes seejned fixed 
upon Sandford ; as if to read his very soul. 
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He tried to escape from their influence, but like 
the eyes of a fine portrait, turn which way he 
might, they still beamed upon him. His let- 
ters to Elizabeth were on indifferent subjects^ 
and she answered them in the same style: 
she was too much wounded to think of .men- 
tioning Catherine. It was nearly two months 
since he had heard from Miss Selby, and he 
wished to consult Mr. Selby on his affairs: 
but how was this possible, after his late con- 
duct to his daughter ? How could he expect 
further advice or kindness from one he had 
so deeply injured ? All his letters on business 
remained unanswered. Lord Sandford inherited 
his mother's failing of dependence on others ; 
and when another more urgent letter reached 
him from the steward, he, for want of a better 
counsellor, and in an evil hour for himself, 
called in the assistance of Mr. Hawkins. 
Overjoyed at being consulted, and at the open- 
ing this gave him of becoming acquainted 
with some private details, Hawkins obeyed the 
summons ; at the same time professing perfect 
ignorance on all such matters: however, ^^to 
give the devil his due/' he had a clear head 
for business, and in this solitary instance his 
advice was good. 
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The Cambridge term was neariy ended ; and 
in another week Lord Sandford had bid adieu 
to his college^ and was hastening to London; 
not a little rejoiced at the change^ and trust- 
ing that the excitement of travdling would 
deaden thought. His steward had informed 
him that the property was not very thriying; 
and that in the autumn^ when he came of age^ 
he would find t^ fortune he would inherit 
would be but small for a peer. This he tried 
to impress on his own mind as an excuse for 
bis behaviour to Catherine: but he was too 
jfoung to succeed in persuading himself of 
this^ and he reached town with a desponding 
heart. 

Notwithstanding all her vexation^ Elizabeth 
received her brother with open arms^ and his 
mother was rejoiced to see h^ first-bom son 
again ; attributing his pale looks to study at 
night. But after the first bustle of his arrival^ 
there was a restraint^ nje ne sais qudy which 
gave a gine to all the party. Elizabeth's 
thoughts were carried back to when he left them 
last : sorrowful^ indeed^ but oppressed with a 
far difierent sorrow from that which oppressed 
her now; and she could not but remember 
that she whose soul was wrapped up in his 
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was absent — neglected : yet, she clearly saur, 
she was not forgotten 1 She seized the opportu- 
nity, while the fond mother and son were 
engrossed in conversation, to leave the room 
and scribble a few lines to Catherine, to tell of 
Sandford's arrival. That whole evening he 
appeared studiously to avoid a Ute^d^Ute with 
Elizabeth : when she spoke, he coloured. This 
state of things distressed her exceedingly: for 
some days it continued, and she had not yet 
been alone with him one minute : he never 
entered her room as formerly. A chill seemed 
to have passed over him, leaving him cold and 
indifferent. Miss Babbit's society he appeared 
to enjoy, and it was only when in conversation 
with her that he became more cheerful and 
like himself. 

A few days after his arrival, an invitation 

was received from Lady Brooke, inviting the 

two ladies to dine with her, and expressing a 

hope that Lord Sandford would accompany his 

mother, though she had not yet the pleasure 

of knowing him. Lady Sandford was delight- 

. ed J and Miss Rabbit, who daily saw her influ- 

,ence increase over Lord Sandford, urged his 

mother to accept it for him. She perceived 

that at present there was little fear of his fall- 
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ing" in love with Lady Bachel^ or Lady Any- 
body ; 80 she felt easy on that point. 

It was on the afternoon of this dinner party 
that Lady Elizabeth determined to make a 
strong effort to obtain her brother's confidence. 
She had been engaged with her pencil, but 
the large scalding tears she could no longer 
restrain fell from her eyes, and spoiled the fair 
cherub she had so skilfully sketched. Her 
brother stood gazing attentively at her, and 
felt deeply moved at her silent distress. As 
usual, Miss Eabbit was in the room, trying 
what she could discover from the conversation 
of others. No sooner did Sandford perceive 
that his sister was deeply vexed about some- 
thing, than he quickly approached her and 
exclaimed, ^^ My dearest sister, do let me say 
a few words to you/' and hastily rising, they 
left the room together. 

No sooner was the door closed than Eliza- 
beth threw herself into his arms, and burst 
into a flood of tears : the deep grief which had 
been confined to her own bosom now broke 
forth ; and it appeared as if the flood-gates, 
once opened, all power to stop them was gone. 
In the tenderest manner her brother sought 
to calm, to soothe her, and entreated her to 
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lay all her griefs before him. At length, in 
sentences broken with tears and sobs, she 
told him of her desolation — ^her sorrow at his 
silence — at his cruel neglect of her ; and in- 
quired what she had done to make him so cold 
and reserved to one who a short time before 
had possessed his full confidence. 

With quick and hurried steps he paced up 
and down the room as she uttered these words : 
his conscience whispered that he had indeed 
treated her cruelly j and the recollection that 
there was another equally amiable girl in still 
deeper distress, and that he was the cause of all 
this misery, drove him distracted. He knew 
not how to answer Elizabeth: he could not 
vindicate himself in the slightest degree ; for 
his heart told him how dishonourably he had 
acted. He stepped before Elizabeth, and 
taking hold of her hand, sank down on his 
knees and implored her forgiveness. She 
kissed his pale cheek, and pronounced the 
pardon before almost it was required. She 
believed, now he was softened towards her, 
that it was the proper time to make one more 
effort for Catherine. As she leaned over him, 
placing her hand on his dark, clustering curls, 
and saw the soft expression of his eyes, she 
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felt sure that there must be some misunder- 
standing: some fatal error alone could have 
turned his love into indifference. She men- 
tioned the name of Catherine^ and the blood 
rushed to his cheeks, and his hands trembled. 
She spoke to him of tiieir former love^ of their 
devotion to each other, of Catherine's unal- 
terable affection: he writhed under her words. 
^^ And now tell me/' she continued, ^^ I beseech 
you — for the sake of all those that are dear to 
you, tell me, Sandford — why you have deserted 
one so worthy of you: Tell me, I heg you, 
who it is that has influenced you? How 
can you possibly bring yourself to ruin every 
bope of our dear friend, and destroy every 
prospect of happiness that you have so long 
existed upon ? Oh, my brother/' she continued, 
^^ remember that though your engagement has 
not been solemnized at the altar, you have 
often, in the sight of God, pledged yourself to 
love her for better, for worse. Oh, remember 
that if men do not look upon your engage- 
ment as sacred, in God's sight it is so : it is as 
binding to you as if you had been actually 
parried. And where can you find one so 
likely to contribute to your happiness, — one 
180 perfectly amiable, and so charming in every 
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respect 2 Dear Sandford^ I fear that if you 
reject, entirely forsake Catherine^ she will 
&deaway : her health and strength are rapidly 
fiuling her. Oh^ Sandford^ Sandford, hear 
me,^ she continued^ with increased vehemence^ 
^let me not lose a brother as well as a sister I 
liBt me not love you less — And yet^ can I 
lore you the same, after you have behaved 
flodis ^^ 

^^Stop, stop, — for God's sake, stop! I have 
pledgfed myself not to marry Catherine.'' 

^^Not to marry Catherine! — that is Mr. 
Hawkins's doing. Yes, Sandford, I feel it 
is. And have you read to so little purpose 
as not to know lliat a bad oath is not binding? 
— ^that having once pledged your affections to 
Catherine, they are no longer yours to dispose 
of? And to whom have you given up the 
direction of your affections? — to Mr* Hawkins 
and Miss Babbit ! Yes," she continued, with 
bitterness, ^^ to those two ; instead of to that 
^ntle and amiable girl, who was — who is 
devoted to you. Oh, Sandford/' and she 
threw herself into his arms, ^^ promise me^ 
oh, promise me that you will this very day 
consider on what a precipice you are standing. 
Consider, if any one had behaved in such 
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a way to your sister, what your thoughts of 
such a man would have been. I can only 
pray that your eyes may be opened to see 
your error, Sandford, — that is all that a weak 
girl can do : but for this one day at least, I 
entreat you do not have any communication 
with Mr. Hawkins, and restore to me that 
share of your confidence which I at one time 
possessed. You know not to what trials 
I am exposed. The brightest spot in my 
existence has been the thought of your love 
and unalterable affection; and now you wish 
to deprive me of these. Oh, dear Sand- 
ford, come to me;'' and she held out her 
hands to him. Deeply moved, he seized them, 
and covered them with kisses, and entreated 
that she would compose herself — that she 
would forgive his long silence (and what 
cannot a sister forgive ?). He assured her that 
his affection for her was unaltered and unal- 
terable, and ended by declaring that he was 
very unhappy. He spoke in a tone of such 
utter wretchedness that Elizabeth was quite 
startled. She looked steadily in his face, and 
inquired whether he would not have better 
consulted his own happiness if he had kept 
to his first engagement? — and whether it 
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would not be wiser even now to renew it ?— 
for she knew perfectly well that he had not 
written to break it oflf. 

He groaned with despair ; and turning 
towards her, hid his face in his hands and 
wept bitterly. In broken sentences, he told 
her that during his illness Mr. Hawkins 
had nursed him with brotherly kindness; 
and of the great affection he had shown for 
him; of his pious mind; of his zealous en- 
deavours to turn him from the vanities of this 
world to better things : in short, that he had 
most completely satisfied and convinced him 
by his unanswerable arguments, that it 
would be the height of sinfulness and 
folly to marry Catherine, who appeared so 
lively and so fond of society. It was with 
difficulty that Elizabeth could restrain her 
indignation. ^^ But,'' her brother continued, 
^^ Hawkins was always most kind and atten- 
tive to my wants, managed upon all occasions 
to find me exactly what I needed, and was most 
considerate in his attentions to me: but at 
the same time, I must acknowledge, he was 
invariably harsh and severe in his opinions of 
Catherine's character, although he thought her 
very charming." It was with a feeling of the 
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deepest dbame that this weak young* man 
aTOwed to his sister that he still loved Cathe^ 
rine to distraction^ and that he was conscious 
of his conduct heing quite unpardonable. 

Notwithstanding this confession^ Sandford 
had not the moral courage either to hebaTa 
better^ or to reject the insidious advice of big 
friend. He could not bring himself to ac- 
knowledge that he had been misled by him^ 
or that he was willing to make any apology. 
As Elizabetili urged him to do so^ he owned 
that it was the proper and honourable course 
for him to pursue; that it was even what be 
wished : but still he could not prevail on him- 
self to do it. He dreaded meeting Mr. Haw- 
kins after this interview^ and even begged bis 
sister not to mention it to any one. How 
should he meet bim^ if he had written to Cathe* 
rine to ask her forgiveness ? Notwithstand- 
ing her sorroW; Elizabeth felt quite angry that 
her broths diould be so despicably weak. 
Again and again she told him he was inflict- 
ing a wound which would embitter the longest 
days of his first love^ his oldest friend and 
companion. In vain she impressed upon him 
the folly of preferring the friendship of two 
crafty intriguing people^ who evidently only 
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sought his friendship to serve their own ends^ 
to that of one who devotedly loved him, and 
whose every thought and every wish was cen- 
tered in him. He allowed the justice of her 
observation, and owned that he stiU wished to 
marry Catherine j hut then instantly added^ 
Hawkins has convinced me that I cannot afford 
to be connected with a pennyless girl, and that 
I must marry some one who has money. 

Elizabeth literally started back with aston- 
ishment, and let his hand drop. " If that, 
my dear brother, is your object,** she ex- 
claimed, in a mournful tone ; ^^ if you really 
intend to marry merely for money, the sooner 
this painful interview is over the better. Such 
an idea never entered my mind. Indeed, 
Sandford, I did not think you capable of 
blighting all the hopes of Catherine and my- 
self — and I think I may with truth add, all 
your own — ^for the sake of money. If such is 
tilie case, I have no more to say. Yes, Sand- 
ford, " I have tried all in my power to make 
you return to your first love j and remember, 
that if in after years experience teaches you 
that you have thrown away such happiness 
as but rarely falls to the lot of man, then 
remember that you have still a sister who, 
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thoug*h she may weep for your sins and sor- 
rows, yet will do all in her power to alle- 
viate your griefs and console you. Yes, this 
has been the first cause, and I trust may be 
the last time that I shall ever have to diflfer 
from you. But do not let the impression I 
fancied that I had made upon you, by relating 
Catherine's affection and sorrow, be obliterated 
directly. Oh ! let it sink deep into your heart ! 
Write to her this very day — this very hour — 
and she will forgive you.'' 

^^ Impossible!'' interrupted Lord Sandfordj 
^^ if I cannot forgive myself, is it possible that 
one whom I have so deeply injured can for- 
give me ?" 

^^It is possible, — it is certain," continued 
Elizabeth. ^^ You know but little of woman's 
love, if you think that two months' unkindness 
and neglect can blot out years of love and 
affection. Catherine, I repeat, will gladly 
receive your apology ; and instead of feeling 
depressed, as you now do from a consciousness 
of having acted dishonourably, you will by 
degrees regain your self-esteem." 

At this moment a knock was heard at the 
door, and a servant announced that Mr. 
Hawkins waited to see his lordship. 
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^^ Tell him his lordship is at present with 
me, and cannot be interrupted/' said Lady 
Elizabeth. 

^^ No, no I — say I will come in one moment/' 
exclaimed Lord Sandford. 

The servant withdrew. 

^^ Oh, why will you see this designing, artful 
man?'' said Elizabeth. ^^ For one day oblige 
me, and do not admit him. Go to your own 
room, or stay here: on that table you will 
find all that is necessary for writing a letter. 
Write at once to Catherine; I beseech you, 
Sandford, to do so /' and she fell on her knees 
at his feet. 

Greatly shocked, he attempted to raise her. 

^^Oh, raise me not!" she cried. ^^If the 
words of a stranger have more influence than 
the prayers and entreaties of a sister, oh, let 
me die here, and never again awake to the 
feeling of unutterable misery, that he whom I 
thought^ so perfect, so blameless, should have 
disappointed me so bitterly as you have done.'' 

Her fast falling tears prevented her from 
saying more. Lord Sandford lifted her to 
the sofa, kissed her pale cheeks, and went to 
the door. Again and again he returned and 
kissed her, and then he rushed away. But 

yOL. III. E 
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not to write to Catherine : no,— after a hard 
struggle between his inclination and his fear 
of Mr. Hawkins, the latter conquered; and 
'after waiting in his room till all traces of 
emotion had passed, and his voice resumed its 
calmness, Sandford descended to the drawing- 
I'oom, where he found Mr. Hawkins and Miss 
Rabbit in an apparently most interesting con- 
versation, which they abruptly concluded as he 
entered the room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Some hours after the interview we have 
described, Lady Sandford found herself, with 
her son and daughter, in a splendid saloon 
' in Lady Brooke's large house in Hill Street. 
It was crowded with people ; yet the moment 
their name was announced, Lady Brooke went 
to the door to receive them: Lady Eachel 
Hunt was leaning on her arm, and Lord 
Sandford was instantly presented to her. 
Perceiving some of his friends, he went to the 
other side of the room to join them. One by 
one, in the course of that evening. Lady 
Brooke introduced him to all her titled sons- 
in-law, who paid the young earl great atten- 
tion, and gave him a carte hlancTie to go to 
their houses when he pleased. 

Lady Rachel Hunt's father was an extra- 
ordinary-looking man, — tall, gauche^ with a 
large tumed-up nose, a harsh voice, and bad 
manners : he had likewise the reputation of 
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being" ill-tempered j and this, together with 
his uncouth appearance, did not, in general, 
cause his acquaintance to be much sought 
after. Lord Sandford did not certainly feel 
prepossessed in his favour. Dancing soon 
commenced, and Elizabeth was led off to 
join the dancers. She passed near her brother, 
and smiled at him as she heard him discussing 
the relative merits of Norman style, and florid 
Gothic style of architecture. He gaily re- 
tamed her smile ; and his friend eagerly in- 
quired who that charming-looking girl was. 
He simply replied, his sister, — and nothing 
more passed on the subject. 

Lady Brooke's quick eye soon detected 
Sandford amongst the lookers-on j and ap- 
proaching him, playfully shook her fan at him, 
saying, ^^ You are too young to stand still; let 
me procure you a partner f and placing her 
arm in his, she led him away. Seemingly by 
accident, they passed a sofa on which Lady 
Bachel was sitting. 

^^Why, my love, you not dancing !'* ex- 
claimed Lady Brooke, ^^ how is that?'' 

She replied, '^ I have not been asked.'' 

^^Well," continued her grandmother, ^^we 
"are in search of a partner for Lord Sandford^ 
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and wken,'^ she continued, smiling at him, ^^he 
is disposed of, I will return to you.^ 

Feeling himself obliged to come forward. 
Lord Sandford immediately engaged latdj 
Bachel for the next dance, and they moved off 
together, 

" That will do very well,'^ said the match* 
making old lady to hersel£ ^^That will do 
admirably;^ and passed on to other circles. 

Lord Sandford had not danced since those 
winter balls when he was so happy with Miss 
Selby ; and he could not but be painfully alive 
to the difference between his former partner and 
his present one. He tried hard to lead her inta 
conversation 3 but Lady Eachel was so duU, 
so stupid tod shy, so devoid of animation, — 
besides being much alarmed at her father, who 
stood exactly behind her— that she was but a 
sorry kind of partner j so, after trying all sub* 
jecte to elicit some remarks beyond YeSy or Noy 
he gave up the attempt, and left her to her 
own refilections. He had a particular dislike 
to such still life : altogether he was put out, 
and was not a little rejoiced when the qua- 
drille was over ; and as he led Lady Eachel back 
to her seat, he congratulated himself that 
his task was happily over for that evening. 
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Just as she was sitting* down, Lady Brooke 
met him, and asked him to take charge of his 
partner into the music-room, as her father was 
there waiting for her. There was no help for 
it; so, with a smile, he bowed assent to her 
ladyship's wishes: but the moment he had 
deposited the lively daughter with her kind 
father, he made his bow, and withdrew. 

More than once that evening had he been 
asked by his young friends when his mar- 
riage was to take place, and each time had 
he denied the truth of the report : though 
as he did so he felt as if he was signing 
his death-warrant. But the truth is, that 
that very evening, after Elizabeth left him, 
Mr. Hawkins had appeared with several peti- 
tions, — one from the poor, another for schools, 
another for churches ; and insinuated so much 
about the increased responsibility that would 
devolve upon him on his coming of age, and 
of the economy necessary, — that he had per- 
suaded Sandford that it would be madness to 
think of marrying at present. But even at the 
moment that he thus negatived his marriage, 
and determined to break his most solemn pro- 
mises, his heart told him that he was behaving 
shamefully to Catherine — that he was casting 
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her off for ever : he strove to stifle the recol* 
lection by gaiety, and by mixing" constantly 
in society. 

The day following Lady Brooke^s soirSe 
he received many invitations from different 
members of her family to balls and concerts. 
His sister saw directly what they were aiming 
at J but knowing how unheeded were all per- 
suasions, she left him to his fate, and with 
silent sorrow saw that, day after day, he was 
becoming more intimate with the family. 

Some days afterwards. Lady Elizabeth re- 
ceived a note from Catherine, saying that she 
was in town^ at Mr. L3Tidsay's, and would 
hke much to see her. She had been there 
three days, but could not before make up her 
mind to acquaint her friend. Immediately order- 
ing the carriage. Lady Elizabeth repaired to 
Grosvenor Street, and was fortunate enough to 
find Catherine alone, and disengaged. She 
was sitting in that small chamber, furnished 
with oak, which our readers may remember 
had so charmed her on her arrival in town that 
time last year. Now the furniture was much 
changed, and the bright, pink hangings no 
longer as fresh as they had been. But 
nothing was so changed as Catherine herself t 
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she had become so thin^ so pale. She threw 
herself into Elizabeth's arms^ and the two 
friends wept together. 

^^Is there any hope for me?^^ cried Ca- 
therine. 

Elizabeth moumftilly shook her head. Car 
therine supported herself wonderfully: she 
sat calmly down, and after a few moments^ 
painful silence attempted to speak. Her 
words were at first almost unintelligible j but 
as she proceeded she gained courage, and 
begged Elizabeth to tell her all she knew of 
Lord Sandford. The word Lord struck harshly 
on Elizabeth's ears ; it was so different from 
Ae " dearest Sandford " she had lately been 
accustomed to hear from Catherine. Tenderly 
she told her all she knew of her brother : which, 
in fact, amounted to very little : she described 
her interview with him. 

Catherine's eyes flashed fire, as she ex- 
claimed, '^ Oh, Elizabeth, never do so again. 
Do not go on your knees for me! No. I 
thank you from my heart : but I am not to be 
won unsought!" and the indignant feeling 
brought back that bloom to her cheek which 
had faded during the last few months. Over 
and over again did she gratefully thank 
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Elizabeth ; but exhorted her never to mention 
her name again to him. ^^ If/' and her voice 
trembled^ in spite of het* most strenuous efforts 
to calm all emotion^ — ^^ if he mentions me, let 
him know the wreck he has wrought/' and 
she removed her scarf to show how emaciated 
she had become. Elizabeth was inexpressibly 
shocked : she found it difficult to continue to 
love one who had so ill-used tldfi gentle un* 
complaining* creature. She stayed many hours 
with her, and tried to interest her in indiffe-- 
rent subjects ; and Catherine felt grateful and 
gratified. She told Elizabeth that London 
was the last place she had wished to come to; 
but that her grandmother had been so urgent 
she could not refuse; that she was fully 
aware of Elizabeth's deep affection for her, 
and therefore did not hesitate to entreat her 
to visit her frequently : — with many promises 
of doing so, the friends parted. 

From the little Catherine had heard, she be- 
lieved that Sandford still loved her, but that he 
had not sufficient firmness to stand to his en> 
gagement against his mother's entreaties, and 
Miss Babbif s and Mr. Hawkins's manoeuvres* 
She was not far from wrong in this conjee-* 
tore; it was his want of firmness that had 
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caused her so much suffering : but this thought 
did not tend to diminish her love for him, and 
the idea that he was unhappy added ten- 
fold to her misery. She was not left long 
to indulge in melancholy : other visitors came 
crowding in ; friends, who at any other time 
she would have rejoiced to see, now put her 
to the rack by inquiring whether her mar- 
riage with Lord Sandford was publicly an- 
nounced ? — ^^ if the report was true V^ and a 
host of similar questions; to all which our 
poor heroine was obliged to reply that there 
was no truth in the report — ^that she was 
not going to marry Lord Sandford — and to 
laugh at the absurdity of such reports in 
general J while her aching heart was bursting, 
with having to deny that which some months 
before was considered by herself and all her 
family as a settled thing. Her gTandmother 
was deeply grieved for her : day after day 
people came to congratulate her upon her 
happy prospects, and day after day was Cathe- 
rine obliged to array herself in smiles to deny 
the cruel question. Nothing that she could 
say could, however, convince her young friends 
of her sincerity. They all reiterated, that thie 
more she denied it the more assuredly it 
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would take place j and Elizabeth being con- 
stantly with her gave a colour to the report : 
particularly as all the world knew that Mr. 
Selby had been Lord Sandford's guardian, 
and that both families lived in the greatest 
intimacy. 

It was after passing an afternoon of a more 
than usual harassing nature that Catherine 
returned to her chamber^ and falling on her 
knees poured out the bitterness of her grief 
and sorrow at the throne of mercy. Scarcely 
had she risen when the gentle knock of Eliza- 
beth was heard, who, throwing her arms 
round Catherine's neck, mingled her tears 
with those of her broken-hearted friend. She 
was shocked to see her so pale and worn : 
these daily trials were beginning to tell upon 
her constitution ; her thinness increased, and 
she appeared now nearly exhausted. 

There are certain persons whose peculiar 
vocation appears to be that of soothing and 
comforting others j it was in thispoint of view 
that the beauty of Elizabeth's character was 
conspicuously displayed. She had been with 
her mother that day to a gay dSjeuner, and 
thence she hastened to her early friend, the 
first moment she was at liberty, to cheer and 
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console her. She did not hold out hopes^ of 
what she herself considered hopdess; she 
tried to interest Catherine ahout other sab- 
jects : not at all, however, shrinking from the 
one she knew must he the dearest to Catherine. 
At her return home she reproached her brother 
with his neglect and cruel conduct : she painted 
in vivid colours Catherine's palor and illness^ 
and all her sufferings. She reproached him witli 
his breach of faith. He was miserable, and pro* 
mised to see Catherine the following day. He 
m^ed his poverty as the sole reason for breaking 
his engagement. Elizabeth replied that Cathe- 
rine scarcely ever stirred out of a morning for 
fear of meeting him; in evening gaieties, how- 
ever, she was obliged to mingle, but with her 
heart oppressed with its own bitter sorrow : she 
joined in the mirth of others^ simply because 
it is not thought eomme ilfaut for a girl still to 
care for one who has gained her tenderest affec- 
tions, and then deserts her ! Cruel custom 1 

Nothing could be more beautiful than Cathe- 
rine's resignation: she was always cheerful 
when with her grand-parents j for the idea 
that they were wretched about her caused 
her to exert herself to the utmost. Their 
kind, considerate sympathy touched her much j 
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it was without parade^ more felt than seen. 
In tke London crowd this fair ^1 mi^ht have 
passed as one apparently recovering from 
a long* illness : still pale and delicate^ though 
cheerful and agreeable. It was Elizabeth 
who was the most struck with the change in 
her manner. She had been so gay and lively — 
so joyous in her first love ; now it was the 
quiet staid manner of a woman of thirty : that 
first sprightliness of youth was gone. She 
laughed at other's jokes^ and she entered into 
their pleasures; but it was with an efibrt to her- 
self. Few that saw her gaily dressed, dancing 
or singing, would imagine that an hour after- 
wards she would be stretched upon the bed, 
worn out and exhausted both in body and 
mind. No, not even her fond mother could 
tell the silent agony she felt. At night, her 
pale cheek was moistened with floods of tears ; 
silently and slowly they coursed each other, — 
not a sob was heard : it was that grief which 
no mortal eye could ever see, no mortal 
sympathy heal. Her first dream of hope and 
love was blighted ; her belief that happiness 
could be found in this world was fled; her 
heart was widowed in the truest sense of the 
word. And yet cold custom forbade her to 
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weep, or to show in any way that she grieved. 
Had she been married but one short day, all 
marks of sorrow, all the sympathy of friends, 
would have been hers : now she must mourn 
in secret. She missed, while in London, her 
mother's and sister's sympathy: they knew 
every thought; they soothed, while appa- 
rently not regarding her. 

Elizabeth — kind, good Elizabeth — strove to 
fill their places ; but she could only be with 
her at intervals, and when she left her alone, 
Catherine was obliged to resume her cheerful- 
ness. She hated herself for this deception. 
She who had always been so candid and open, 
despised herself for this unavoidable deceit. 
Poor Catherine ! Hers is but the bitter fate 
of many a fair and blooming girl : hers but 
the tale of many young and lovely ones! 
Could the cause be searched out why so many 
young and fair ones drop into a premature 
grave from decline and consumption in this 
our island, would it not be found that the 
illness began by the mind feeding on itself 
after a bitter disappointment? after the dis- 
covery that their warmest affections have 
been unworthily bestowed ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Finding all his endeavours fruitless — finding 
that Miss Selby would not listen to his suit — 
her persecutor took a violent aversion to the 
innocent girl ; and Lady Julia Read's former 
prepossession for the young* lady was changed 
into the most virulent dislike. It was in vain 
that she heard her cried up by every one as 
the Queen's favourite maid of honour j in vain 
every one assured her that she was most ami- 
able and pretty. She detested her very name : 
she regarded her as the cause of many misfor- 
tunes^ and exonerated herself from all blame on 
account of her proceedings with Howell on the 
plea of urgent necessity : indeed she scrupled 
not to throw on the innocent Miss Selby the 
whole blame of that disquiet and uneasiness 
of mind she experienced. She had invented 
all sorts of outrageous stories against her, 
with which she intended to poison Lady Sand- 
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ford's mind : but the reproof she had received 
from Lady Elizabeth effectually silenced her 
for the present. She, however, lost no oppor- 
tunity of insinuating" the advantage it would be 
to his mother and family if Lord Sandford were 
to make a good match ; and then she repeated 
some flattering silly speech she had heard Lady 
Brooke make about the young earl. Elizabeth 
saw through all her artifices, and yet could 
not divine what had given her such unquali- 
fied dislike to Catherine. She had never be- 
fore heard her mentioned but in terms of the 
warmest admiration, and therefore this vio- 
lent abuse, lavished on her by Lady Julia upon 
all occasions, induced Lady Elizabeth to ask 
her mother whether she thought one so little 
sparing of her invective toward those with 
whom she knew they were closely united, was 
a fit associate for herself and daughters. She 
spoke of all the kindness Mr. Selby had ever 
shown them ; of his being their guardian ; and 
of the great debt of gratitude ihey owed to 
him for his care and attention to all their 
affairs ever since her father's death. 

Lady Sandford, as we have before said, was 
not an ill-natured woman j but from a feeling 
of dependence on others, she was apt, from 
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natural indolence, to resign herself to the 
guidance of any one that would undertake the 
onerous charge ; and so completely had Lady 
Julia captivated her by her flattery and obse- 
quiousness that Lady Sandford protested that 
she was the most amiable of women, and 
was half angry with her daughter for not 
liking Lady Julia as much as she did herself^ 
Elizabeth, seeing that she made no impression, 
gave up the attempt, and prepared, with a 
heavy heart, to accompany her mother in the 
carriage. Her walks with Sandford were few 
and far between; he was entirely taken up 
with Mr. Hawkins. Elizabeth's kind heart 
swelled with emotion as she thought of hid 
late neglect of her ; but she felt even more for 
him than for herself; — he appeared so un- 
utterably wretched. He had embraced very 
violent Pusejrite notions ; was for ever talking^ 
of the urgent necessity of alterations in churches 
and chapels; of the absolute necessity of 
attending diviniB service twice a day ; of the 
authority of ecclesiastics ; of the sinfulness of 
their marrying, and especially of the sanctity 
of the young clergymen of the present day ! 
Elizabeth sighed as he talked thus, and 
thought if his model of perfection, Mr. Haw- 
VOL. III. F 
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kins, was a correct specimen of the youngs 
men of the nineteenth century, they were 
charming indeed! The first thing in her 
gentle creed was charity; and this seemed to 
be quite lost sight of by Mr. Hawkins and 
the new lights. She could not but call to 
mind the desolate situation of poor Catherine, 
and the miscalled pious instigator of her 
wretchedness; she believed at that moment, 
Catherine could scarcely feel more wretched 
than she did herself. 

But we must again return to Lady Julia 
Read. Ever since Lady Sandford's arrival in 
town, she had been endeavouring to persuade 
her nephew, that having failed with Miss 
Selby was no reason he should not succeed 
with Lady Elizabeth Sandford; but Lady 
Elizabeth's extreme coldness and distant man- 
ner towards her, had effectually prevented 
anything of the sort: besides which, her 
nephew could not be persuaded to return to 
town. The failure of so many plans, and the 
increasing demand of creditors, added to her 
natural violence of temper, made it diflGicult 
for any one to live with Lady Julia. The 
only person who could tame her was Howell ; 
a look from whom often quieted her in the 
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most violent paroxysm of ill-temper. Howell 
never allowed herself to reflect on any of 
those dreadful scenes through which she had 
passed : the recollection would have unnerved 
her. Sometimes^ in spite of all her efforts to 
banish thought, the image of that sweet child, 
with his mild expression and engaging man- 
ner J and of his gentle mother, rose up before 
her startled imagination in the stillness of night. 
She had placed him far out of the reach of all 
his family. Never could she remain alone for 
a moment in thie dark : the air seemed peopled 
with living beings, urging her to produce the 
'child, — to acknowledge to the world that he 
was Mr. Read^s lawful son. Oh, fearful were 
the mental tortures of this misguided and now 
depraved woman ! 

One day her fiiry was excited against Lady 
Julia, whom she threatened to deliver up 
to justice. Scarcely were the rash words 
uttered when Lady Julia fell senseless on the 
floor, and many hours elapsed before there 
was any sign of returning life. Loudly 
did Howell curse her fate ; for at the moment 
when her fiendish imagination had been dwell- 
ing on Lady Julia confined in a madhouse, 
and herself surrounded by luxuries, she ima- 
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gined from all appearance that she was dead, 
01' nearly so. 

In course of time, however, Lady Julia 
opened her eyes; but meeting* those of Howell, 
she shuddered, and closed them again. Her 
husband was at the g'ambling'-house,her nephew 
no one knew where; and at that moment 
there appeared every probability that Lady 
Julia would expire, surrounded only by her 
domestics. It was otherwise ordained, and 
towards morning she became conscious of 
what had passed ; and on Howell promising 
never again to repeat those fearful words, she 
rose from her bed to indite a letter : but her 
hand shook so violently it refused to hold the 
pen. For the whole of that day she was 
left to the tender mercies of Howell ; whose 
threat, always made use of to extort money, 
which she feigned was used for the benefit 
of the child, was that no power should pre- 
vent her making use of the certificate, which 
she now denied having destroyed, to show that 
Mr. Eead was a profligate spendthrift. This 
threat succeeded, and day after day she ob- 
tained all she desired from Lady Julia. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

But my readers will become weary of my 
story; and as the summer^ through which 
they have hitherto accompanied me^ is draw- 
ing to a close, so must we also think of closing 
our tale : the leaves beginning to fall, and the 
flowers to fade, betoken approaching autumn. 
The sounds of workmen were heard within 
the sacred walls of a small edifice, which has 
been denominated Harden Chapel. Great im- 
provements at a vast cost had been made: 
three painted glass windows, of beautiful de- 
sign and colouring, were placed in the chancel, 
and the whole building had been repaired. 
The seats were low, and alike for peer and 
peasant j the rich oak of the pannelling corre- 
sponding with the dark beam that supported 
the ceiling. Mr. Selby had not before seen 
it ; but having been that day engaged in busi- 
ness with Lord Sandford's steward, he after- 
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wards strolled towards the chapel. It was 
a lovely evening; the rich red and golden 
tints of the foliage contrasting finely with 
their sombre neighbours the pines, Mr. Selby 
sighed as he approached the chapel. Lord 
Sandford had often consulted him^ as he 
would have done his father^ on all these alte- 
rations; looking forward to the delight he 
should feel in having them completed and 
approved of by his Catherine. Now^ alas ! 
this dream of happiness was over; and in 
another few weeks he would resign his charge, 
without exchanging the name of guardian for 
that of father. He was not apt to give way 
to useless repinings ; but it was impossible 
not to feel regret : so much was he overcome, 
that he was almost tempted to return without 
entering the sacred walls. 

Calmer thoughts, much more in unison 
with the sacred purpose for which this edifice 
had been raised, succeeded, and he entered 
the building. He was struck with its beauty. 
The last time he had been there high irre- 
gular pews disfigured it; now all the seats 
were low and uniform. Mr. Selby expressed 
astonishment at] there being no reading-desk, 
nor did he approve the omission: but in 
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stead thereof an eagle was placed in the centre 
of the church. A^in^ there was no pulpit^ 
but a smaller eagle near the chancel. He 
found the old bailiflF there^ who was lamenting" 
over the innovations in the service that had 
been introduced; and explained to him that 
Mr. Hawkinsy the only person who did duty- 
there^ knelt on the steps leading to the com- 
munion-table ; that he read the prayers with 
his back to the congregation, and that he used 
no prayer before the sermon. Mr. Selby 
sighed on hearing this, as it confirmed what 
he had been led to expect ; he, therefore, asked 
the good old servant, on what subject Mr. 
Hawkins had preached last Sunday. 

^^Why, sir, please your iionour, I don't 
exactly recollect ; the only thing I can bring 
to mind is, that he said .a great deal aboiut 
the goodness of the young lord, and that we 
were blest to have him amongst us. This, 
sir, struck me as rather queer-like, and diffe- 
rent from common, as his lordship sat just 
under the preacher .'' 

^^ Exactly under the preacher, listening to 
his own praises,^' interrupted Mr. Selby j 
^^ well, I am surprised V^ 

^' Ay, sir, so was I ; for not being learned. 
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I thought the meaning* of all these low pews 
und fine windows^ which would have kept the 
parish in bread all the winter, was to prove that 
we are all equal in church. But, sh*, I do not 
like Mr. Hawkins, and that's the truth. I 
don't like his look : he is not open ; one 
never feels sure of him. No, no, I don't 
fancy him. He has a number of queer notions ; 
and, sir, he thinks clergymen ought not to 
marry. Now, I, should like to ask him how 
the poor people would get on without the 
clergymen's wives and daughters ? But, sir, I 
beg your pardon, may be I oflFend." 
. Mr. Selby assured the honest man he had 
not J and after a little more conversation, took 
his leave. These innovations in the perform- 
ance of our holy service did not please Mr. 
Selby. The alterations in the pews he much 
approved of, — it was what he had done in 
Torrington Churchy but then he wished the 
change not to be carried any further. He 
knew that Lord Sandford was ill able to 
afford the enormous expense of stained glass 
windows. 

On his return to the Hall he found that Lord 
Sandford had unexpectedly arrived ; who was 
the very last person he wished then to meet : 
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but it could not be avoided ; and as he entered 
the drawing-room, he beheld the son fondly 
embracing his mother. The moment Lord 
Sandford perceived Mr. Selby, his eyes were 
downcast, his cheeks crimson, and he looked 
very much like a culprit schoolboy before his 
master. But Mr. Selby's was a forgiving 
nature, and even at the moment he could 
not but admire the extreme softness of his 
ward's expression: though he knew full well 
that that softness or pliancy of temper, or 
by whatever name indecision of character is 
called, was working his ruin; and not his alone. 
The cold manner in which he said, — 

^^ Lord Sandford, I w;as not aware that you 
were expected to-day,*' wounded Sandford to 
the quick. It was so different from the cor- 
dial, warm-hearted greeting of former days, 
that the tears started into his large eyes. He 
did not seem before to have considered that 
his behaviour must have effectually closed all 
intercourse with the Selby family, unless they 
were sufficiently charitable to forgive and 
overlook it; and the thought flashed across 
him that he might never ag-ain be allowed to 
see Catherine. 

Mr. Selby perceived that he was overcome j 
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but made no comment. He merely inquired 
of Lady Sandford if he could be of further 
use in setUing any other business ; and on her 
replying* in the negative, rang the bell, and 
ordered his horse. As he was about to leave 
the room, — ^^ In another fortnight,^ he said, 
^^Lord Sandford, I resign my guardianship j but 
if during that time I can be of any service to 
you — if you want any advice — do not hesitate 
to consult me : for your father's sake, I would 
go a hundred miles to serve you. You are 
entering on the cares of life alone.'' 

Sandford started at the word alone. 

^^ Yes, alone," continued ,Mr. Selby, in a 
serious tone j '' and if you think the experience 
of a man of threescore worth having, ask for 
it." More he did not think himself bound to 
say ; and the door closed after him. 

Lord Sandford was utterly wretched. He 
would have given worlds to have inquired 
after Catherine; but he felt — yes, he still 
could feel — ^that it would be profanation in him 
to mention her name. He sank back in his 
chair, overwhelmed with sad thoughts. Never, 
till that moment, had he fiiUy calculated on 
the consequences which his deserting her had 
entailed on himself. Indeed, in the hurry and 
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bustle of London^ he had not given himself 
time to reflect : now it was different. The last 
time he had quitted Harden Hall^ it had been 
with reiterated vows that he would return and 
claim his bride : those vows were broken j 
and the heart of her who was to have been 
his bride was well nigh broken also. He had 
become hateAil to himself^ and^ he plainly saw^ 
not less obnoxious to Mr. Selby. In this he 
wronged his kind guardian j whose cold manner 
was assumed more with the hope of reclaiming 
than alienating him. 

At this moment the servant entered, and 
said his presence was necessary to give some 
directions about the painting. Gladly he 
followed the man; thankful to any one who 
diverted the current of his thoughts ever so 
little. The house had been undergoing most 
thorough and complete repair: it had been 
done by Mr. Selby's wish ; who considered the 
duty of guardian but imperfectly fulfilled, if, 
on his ward coming of age, he had found his 
mansion had been neglected, and required 
great repairs. 

The grand saloon was a fine room, papered 
with a pale blue paper, with a gold and white 
cornice } the furniture was white and gold to 
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correspond J and as Lord Sandford opened 
the door, it blazed upon him in all its splen- 
dour. He felt a youthful pride at being the 
possessor of such ma^ificence, and proud 
also of the seat of his ancestors. It was 
entirely Mr. Selby's taste ; who during the ab- 
sence of the family, had superintended the 
whole. Sandford was convinced that no one 
could have done it better j and returning to 
his study, in the first warmth of his gratitude, 
he wrote such a note as a year before he would 
always have written to his guardian. It was 
cordial and grateful, entreating for his further 
advice and care : but when he came to con- 
clude the note, he was sorely puzzled to know 
what to say. At length, with a trembling 
hand, he wrote his kindest love to Mrs. Selby 
and her daughters; — Catherine he could not 
name — and despatching the note, he felt hap- 
pier than he had done for many a day. He 
was almost inclined to envy the note which 
was destined to find its way into the presence 
of Catherine. What was it that prevented 
him from taking it himself? Nothing; but 
that his mother, and other evil advisers, had 
over-persuaded him into the belief that it 
would be his ruin to marry a portionless girl, 
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instead of being too thankful that one of such 
a weak character had been able to gain the 
affections of one so sensible as well as amiable. 

The arrival of the note at the Rectory pro- 
duced quite a sensation. The family were 
sitting together in the drawing-room^ and 
before the note was scarcely placed on the 
table, Catherine saw the direction: a dizzi- 
ness came over her, her hands trembled, and 
had not her mother rushed to her assist- 
ance, and Susan quickly applied some eau de 
Cologne to her temples, she would have fainted^ 
It was the first time for months that his 
writing had been seen in that room. Ashamed 
of such weakness, even before her father and 
mother, she soon roused herself, and begged 
her father to read the note to them. He did 
so; and a smile of satisfaction passed over 
his brow when he saw how pleased Sandford 
had been with all the improvements which had 
been made at Harden Hall. 

^^ And what has been done ? — what improve- 
ments ?'' inquired Catherine. 

'^ Oh, my darling child, forgive me : I for- 
got at the moment that you were not aware of 
all this. That great alterations and improve- 
ments have been going on, both in the house 
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and chapel, I forbore to tell you, my love; 
not knowing how you would be able to bear 
it/' 

Catherine's beaming* eyes had been fixed on 
her father's face, and her sanguine heart agtun 
beat high with hope, that perhaps even now 
Sandford had returned to his home and his 
former love. Cruel was her disappointment! 
Bitterly did she feel that all these improvements, 
which they had so often discussed and finally 
agreed upon, were now completed, and without 
her having been aware even that they were 
commenced — ^were all finished, and not for her* 
Taking hold of Susan's arm, she left the room^ 
and retired to her own chamber ; where, with 
streaming eyes, she besought her heavenly 
Father to support her, and not to lay more 
upon her than she was able to bear. The 
idea that they were only a few miles apart 
seemed worse to her than when he was far 
away. It added increased gull to her bitter 
cup of woe that he was so near; and yet that 
she was despised, and forgotten, and neglected^ 
by one who at that very time had promised to 
come forward and claim her as his bride. It 
was some little time before she could suffi- 
ciently compose herself to join the family 
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circle ; when her extreme paleness alarmed her 
mother, who entreated her to retire again, 
and she would accompany her. She* saw the 
effort was too much for her gentle frame ; she 
therefore remained with her sweet daughter 
till she was calm, and more likely to obtain 
that repose which was so much needed. 

From day to day Catherine lived in continual 
dread of meeting Lord Sandford; she was 
afraid of stirring beyond the garden walks: 
every step she heard approaching the house 
made her tremble from head to footj she 
dreaded, yet almost wished to see him: she 
dwelt on his affection for her, on his tenderness 
to her in former days, till the idea that he 
was lost to her for ever was more than she 
could bear. To a stranger, nothing of this was 
visible: the world at large thought Miss 
Selby had become very silent, more pale, and 
not so pretty as she had been, but this was 
all ; for her manner was equally pleasing, nor 
did she absent herself from anything that was 
going on, under the plea of indisposition. For 
many a year she had looked to this September 
as the climax of her happiness, — as the month 
in which she was solemnly to swear to love 
Sandford, and him only. Her partiality for 
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autumn had been quite a joke against her with 
her brother and sister ; who knew pretty well 
the reason why ^^the sear and yellow leaf'^ 
was preferred to the freshness of spring*. 
This year the month of September had been 
more than usually fine ; the splendours of the 
harvest were succeeded by a fortnig-ht of the hot- 
test weather ; and the delighted villagers might 
be still seen gleaning in the noon-day heat, 
thankful for this opportunity of increasing their 
little store. It was such an autumn as lovers 
of the picturesque must always delight inj 
and time had been when Catherine's clever 
pencil would have rivalled its most gorgeous 
tints : but now she could not feel any interest 
in her painting. During the summer she 
had forced herself to sketch; now, working 
was her only amusement: that required no 
thought, no attention ; and as her hand me- 
chanically plied the needle, her imagination 
might roam unfettered through all the various 
scenes of her past life. ^^ September,^' she 
said, with a sweet smile, ^^ will soon be past, 
and I shall then be better : I shall feel less ner- 
vous, — more resigned, I trust, to what appa- 
rently cannot be avoided.^' Thus she reasoned, 
and thus tried to calm herself. Alas! her 
utmost efforts were needed to do so. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Great rejoicings were to take place on the 
day Lord Sandford attained his majority : the 
tenants were to be plentifully regfaled with 
good old English cheer j the labourers were 
to be also feasted^ and to the neighbourhood 
a gi'and ball was to be given : the cards of 
invitation were already issued. Catherine 
read the invitation without changing counte- 
nance : it was written by Lady Sandford^ ask- 
ing the whole family^ and saying if they did 
not go^ she should feel much hurt. From the 
intimacy which had always] subsisted between 
them^ she hoped even Tiny might be allowed 
to go. For some days Catherine had been 
dreading this invitation^ and pondering in her 
own mind whether it were possible for her 
to avoid attending the ball. She was fearjful 
that her strength would fail her 3 yet at the 
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same time she had rather a wish to gOy in 
order once again to see Sandford^ and to hear 
his voice. 

A few days hefore the hall^ Catherine when 
alone with Susan^ asked her if she thought it 
was absolutely necessary that she should go 
to the Harden ball. In the tenderest manner 
Susan replied^ that she thought it was; for 
no doubt but that every one would be ready 
to say that she had been disappointed in not 
catching the young Earl^ and therefore would 
not go to his ball: but she. added^ as she 
pressed her lips against Catherine's pale cheek, 
down which the scalding tears were fast fall- 
irfg, if it be too much for you, dearest, you shall 
remain at home. I have no patience with 
Sandford, he has behaved so shamefully. One 
thing, however, you may depend upon, that he 
will never be happy again ! '' 

^^ If I thought so, that would be the great- 
est hinderance to my going,'' returned Cathe- 
rine. ^^ No, Susan, I have loved Sandford far 
too deeply, ever to wish any ill to befall him. 
He has been all in all to me." 

^^And most cruelly has he used you," in- 
terrupted Susan. ^^ Yet, dearest sister, if you 
can bear the exertion, go with us to the ball ; 
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your absence would excite disagreeable remarks^ 
which it might be difficult to answer. Be as- 
sured^ you had better go/' and she kissed hier 
sister's pale cheeky who even then could smile 
on one so fair^ so amiable. 

They left the garden seat, on which this 
little conversation had taken place, and wan- 
dered forth through the fields. The air seemed 
to revive Catherine, and Susan assured her that 
though one had proved false, and his love hollow, 
yet there were many left of whose affection she 
could not doubt, and who would do their utmost 
to soothe and console her. Catherine was grate- 
ful to her sister, but felt that the love which is 
centered on one object is very different from that 
which even the most attached sister can feel. 

The day which had formerly been so much 
wished for by the inhabitants of the Rectory, 
was now equally dreaded by all the elders of 
the family. The day of Lord Sandford's coming 
of age was arrived. The sun shone brightly 
into Catherine's room at an early hour : her 
eyes had not been closed once that night in 
sleep ; she rose from her bed feverish and unre- 
freshed. Her first act was to kneel down and 
implore blessings on Sandford's head ; that he 
might be blessed with health and happiness. 

g2 
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On opening" her window, the fresh morning* 
air cooled her burning brow ; and then know- 
ing that she had much to undergo on that day, 
she threw herself ou her bed and endeavoured 
to obtain a little repose. Softer emotions came 
over her, and her worn-out frame was at length 
refreshed with sleep. 

When she again awoke, the sun was high 
in the heavens, and she felt half annoyed that 
she had rested so well. But again when she 
reflected how much she had felt the want of 
sleep, she was thankfril that she had not 
been disturbed. When she descended to the 
breakfast room, her mother was struck with 
her looking much more like herself than she 
had seen her for a long time. As the day 
wore away, her nervousness increased, the 
slight tinge of carnation fled from her cheek, 
and she appeared painfully abstracted. One 
of the younger ones inquired of her, why she 
disliked so much going to the ball ? 

^^ Oh V^ she replied quickly, ^^ we shall en- 
joy it very much, and I hope you will dance 
a great deal, little man. If you are in want 
of a partner come to me;^' and kissing his 
rosy cheek, she hastily left the room. 

The two sisters were to be dressed exactly 
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alike^ and Catherine left the whole charge 
of her toilette to Susan, merely stipulating 
that it must be simple, and that she would 
wear natural flowers in her hair ; and Susan's 
good taste was certainly displayed in the 
wreath she formed for her sister. It was 
myrtle and red geranium entwined together ; 
and an3rthing more becoming for Catherine's 
dark hair could not have been selected. Not- 
withstanding her sorrow for Catherine, Susan 
could not help in the joyousness of her heart, 
feeling much pleasure at the thoughts of the 
ball J and as she put the finishing touch to 
her rich curls, smiled complacently enough at 
her laughing face. Catherine fully entered 
into all Susan's pleasure,. and was much more 
solicitous about her than about herself. 

On account of many children being asked, 
the party was to assemble early, arid eight 
o'clock saw all the Selby family off on their 
way to Harden Hall. Catherine hsjd stipu- 
lated that she should go with her mother in the 
chariot, the others following in the family- 
coach with their father. She did not speak 
for some time after they were in the carriage- 
At length Mrs. Selby, taking her daughter's 
hand in hers, thanked her for the effort she 
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had made^ for though most painful at the time, 
it would be far better afterwards. A kind 
look was all the answer that Catherine dared 
give ; had she attempted to speak, her tears 
would instantly have flowed. Her fond mother 
knew all she would say, from that expressive 
look, and again pressed her hand. She said 
she need hardly add, that if Sandford asked 
her to dance with him she had better do so. 
Catherine started: ^^Yes, my love, you had 
really better, the effort will be great, and I 
trust you may be spared making it : but in the 
opinion of the world you were engaged, and 
all eyes, therefore, will be upon you ; let your 
manner, therefore, take its cue from his. Let 
it not be said, you accepted him, and after- 
wards jilted him : for the blame is always on 
these occasions thrown on the lady.'' 

Catherine thanked her sweet mother : she 
saw she was right, but inwardly prayed he 
might not ask her. 

They now approached Harden Hall, from 
which issued strains of music, of laughter, and 
merriment. Catherine felt as if at that mo- 
ment she would willingly have dropped down 
and sunk into her grave. The carriage stop- 
ped — they were in the hall — and before Cathe- 
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rine scarcely knew where she was, Elizabeth's 
maid was assisting her in taking off her 
shawL Hurriedly murmuring her thanks, she 
seized hold of her mother's arm to go to the 
saloon. Scarcely had they reached the door 
when the quadrille ceased j and as they en- 
tered Lord Sandford was passing with one of 
his cousins. He sprang forward, shpok hands 
with Mrs. Selby, thanked her for coming, and 
after quickly shaking hands with Catherine 
hurried away. 

They had met, and Catherine felt paralysed 
— she could scarcely support herself. His 
eyes, as they turned upon her, had that same 
expression of love, as in former daj^s would 
have always met her gaze. But he was gone. 
Catherine, with a paler cheek than before, but 
erect figure and steady step, moved on with 
her mother to a group of ladies, where they 
saw Lady Sandford standing. As they crossed 
the room they were joined by Lady Elizabeth, 
who seized hold of Catherine, and showed 
more real kindness by drawing off attention 
from her, than a volume of words would have 
done. Catherine felt that Sandford had 
again entered the room j yes, though she saw 
him not she felt he was there ; and assuming 
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an expression of as much hauteur as she 
conld^ she turned round and saw him laug-h- 
ing with his cousin. Two minutes afterwards 
she was asked to dance^ and Elizabeth had 
only time to whisper^ ^^ Dance everything-^ 
Nearest; it is better that you should.'' When 
the musicians struck up a lively waltz the 
quick movement pleased her : it deadened her 
thoughts. Her partner was an excellent 
daiicer^ and she enjoyed^ yes^ positively en- 
joyed^ the whirl of that half hour. She gave her- 
self up to the excitement of the scene; and the 
light^ cheerful laugh^ peculiar to her in happy 
days^ was again heard. When they at length 
stopped in the comer of the room^ she felt her 
cheek was crimson^ as she perceived Lord 
Sandford's eye upon her : but^ apparently^ she 
noticed him not^ and was all attention to her 
rattling partner ; and as she threw back her 
head^ looked that same bright Catherine Selby 
who had so charmed all eyes at the winter balls. 
No sooner was this dance ended^ than she was 
engaged for another; and so on through the 
whole evening. 

Catherine soon saw that Sandfbrd was 
watching her every movement : her eye often 
sought his^ and always found his resting 
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on her. Still the eveniiig* was wearing' away, 
and he had not spoken to her : even the slight 
hope that she had clung* to on perceiving* how 
he watched her every action, was fled, and 
she felt more wretched than ever. She saw 
that the momept Lord Sandford perceived tha* 
she was observing him, he turned away, and 
began talking with animation to his partner. 
Her pride was roused, and she resolved to do 
the same. As she descended to the supper^ 
room, they met, and he said, in such a kind 
voice, ^^ Catherine, you look tired; do have 
some refreshment,^' that she started at hearing 
it : the words were few ; but they were the 
first he had addressed to her that evening. 
After supper his health was drank ; and as he 
went round the room, shaking hands with all 
the guests, he came to Catherine: she also 
shook hands with him, and said, in a low tone, 
^^ May you be happy!'' — more she could not 
say ; and these touching words were inaudible 
to any but himself. His eyes were fixed on 
the ground, and were not raised once to her 
face. The next moment she was obliged to 
attend to a long dissertation on the relative 
merits of fox and stag hunting; devoutly 
wishing all the time that her prpsy partner 
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had been eng^aged with either of the sports he 
so knowingly expatiated upon. As she left 
the supper-table, she was again met by Lord 
Sandford, who requested her to dance the 
country dance with him. She bowed assent ; 
and immediately giving her his arm, he led 
her to the ball-room. They spoke on indiffer- 
ent subjects, — the weather, the ball, &c. 
Scarcely had they reached the dancing-room 
when Lord Sandford desired the musicians to 
play a country dance, and left his partner to 
persuade others to join the dance. Ah ! 
thought Catherine, he has chosen this dance 
to avoid conversation with me. For more 
than half the time he can only talk to those 
on either side of him. It was as she thought j 
and very few and far between were the words 
that passed between them. Had he said one 
word of returning love, gladly would she have 
overlooked the past : but not a thought of the 
kind seemed to cross his mind; and imme- 
diately on reaching the bottom of the row, 
she declared she was too tired to dance any 
more. He attempted to remonstrate with 
her; but, when she said in a firm, cold 
tone, ^^ Lord Sandford, I wish to sit down,'' he 
started. 
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^^And is it come to this/' he saidj ^^must 
IcallyouMissSelhy?'' 

^^It had better be so^ Lord Sandford/' she 
sadly replied; ^^it can do neither of us any 
good to use names which only remind me so 
keenly of what you have so lately caused me 
to suffer/' 

His mother had now approached them ; so, 
merely saying*, ^^ Catherine is tired/' he com- 
mitted her to Lady Sandford's care, and left 
the room. 

Catherine felt now that she mig'ht have 
gone too far — that she had said more than 
she ought: but her words could not be un- 
said; and the ball being now ended, she 
pleaded excessive fatigue, and departed with 
her mother. As they crossed the hall to their 
carriage, they were joined by Lord Sandford, 
who offered his arm to Mrs. Selby. 

^^ Return," she said, ^^Lord Sandford, to 
the ball-room, and assist your mother." 

Her words roused him ; and with a look of 
despair and wretchedness he said, ^^Good- 
night," and left them. 

Catherine leaned back in the carriage, and 
allowed her tears freely to flow : the necessity 
for exertion being over, she could no longer 
restrain herself. 
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The day was beginning' to dawn^ and the 
fields, even at that early hour, were filled with 
gleaners. As Catherine saw their worn and 
tired faces, she wished she might have been 
allowed to work with them, rather than to 
pass throug-h such an ordeal as she had just 
gone through. But it was over: they had 
met, probably for the last time. He had been 
strange and odd, and she felt ^^that each 
passing scene would teach him to forget,^ 
while she would have little to divert her 
thoughts fi-om all she had suffered: still she 
was glad that she made the effort to go. 

Scarcely could she be more wretched than 
Lord Sandford himself. He returned, indeed, 
to the dancing-room, but the little pleasure 
he had felt was gone. He well knew how 
deeply they loved one another, and that there 
was no earthly objection to their marriage, 
had he used his own sense and judgment, 
instead of wickedly allowing others to decide 
for him. Mr. Hawkins was not there in 
person, but the dread of his censure was ever 
before Sandford's eyes; who verily believed 
that he could break his engagement to Cathe- 
rine with less remorse, and with a better plea 
of doing right, than disregard the counsel of 
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his spiritual adviser. Such was the state of 
mental degradation to which Mr. Hawkins 
had reduced one of the best and finest dis- 
positions ; and thus it is that craft and hypo- 
crisy so often succeed in obtaining their ends 
over those who have no firmness of character. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

As we have said before, Catherine, notwith- 
standing her misery, felt glad the next morning 
that she had gone to the ball: was pleased 
that she had been once more in the same room 
with Sandford, and that they had danced 
again together. She still thought he loved 
her J or why should he follow her every move- 
ment in the way he had done? But again 
she reasoned, could he, if this were really the 
case, condemn me to so much suffering? His 
behaviour altogether was a problem which she 
could not solve. What impediments there 
could exist to their marriage she knew not. 
Dark suspicions of Miss Rabbit, Mr. Hawkins, 
and even Lady Sandford, crossed her mind: 
for formerly his mother had always been par- 
ticularly cordial and partial to herj now she 
was strangely cold and distant. Elizabeth 
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alone remained the same warm-hearted friend 
she had ever heen. 

It appeared, as if in revenge for the glories 
of the autumn, the winter meant to be parti- 
cularly severe J and towards the end of October 
the weather became intensely cold. Little 
communication, except by letter, had taken 
place between Harden Hall and the Eectory 
since the night of the ball j with the exception 
of Elizabeth, who was daunted by no weather, 
and who came over frequently to see her friend. 
.Catherine had heard from others that Lord 
Sandford was still at Harden Hall : but Mrs. 
Selby had strongly urged the two friends to 
talk less of him ; that it could do no possible 
good, and might do much harm ; not that she 
forbad them naming him, but only recom- 
mended them to exert themselves to speak on 
other topics. So hopeless did the attempt now 
seem to Elizabeth of ever inducing her brother 
to renew those attentions to his first love, — so 
completely was he taken up with Mr. Hawkins, 
that she felt quite angry with him. There were 
times, however, when he rushed into her room, 
saying how wretched he was, despised by others, 
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and particularly by himself. In the tenderest 
way she besoug'ht him to go with her to the Rec- 
tory J that she would answer for his obtaining 
a favourable interview; that she knew Cathe- 
rine loved him. His face brightened as he 
heard this^ and a soft smile played on his 
countenance, and lighted up his large, expres- 
sive eyes : yet it was but transitory, and fled 
in a moment. Then sinking down before 
Elizabeth, he , entreated her forgiveness. 
Greatly shocked, she bade him rise, and 
entreated him to remain with her another 
hour, while she urged all she thought Cathe- 
rine would have wished her to say. He 
passively sat down ; and she then asked him 
what was the ostensible reason he gave him- 
self for abandoning one so worthy of him in 
every respect ? He winced under the question, 
but at length <x)nfessed that he knew no [rea- 
son, nor should he ever have thought of such 
a thing, had it not been for Mr. Hawkins; 
who had so impressed upon him the sin of 
marrying a worldly-minded girl that he was 
persuaded by him to relinquish Catherine. 
^^ The odious little wretch ! ^' exclaimed Eliza- 
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beth ; '^ and does he think it a proof of a piou^ 
mind to vow solemnly to make a woman youi^ 
wife, and then to break those vows? Oh! 
my brother, only consider on what a precipice 
you stand. I know I cannot argue that black 
is white in the same way as Mr. Hawkins 
can do; but if there is such a thing as right 
and wrong, the most honourable thing to do 
in the eyes of men, and the mo^t pious (to use 
your father confessor's own word) before God, 
is to keep those promises, even if to your own 
hinderance.'' 

Sandford felt how truly and nobly his sister 
spoke, and that he never had been able ta 
unravel the mystery of Hawkins's antipathy 
to very early marriages, or find out what had 
given him such a dislike to Catherine. When 
he heard from his sister of the actively good 
life Catherine was leading, of her affection to 
her own family, her attention and kindness- 
to the poor, her total disregard of self, her 
declining health and sadness of spirits; when 
he heard all this, told with the warmth and 
animation peculiar to Elizabeth; he deter- 
mined to go to Catherine instantly, and entreat 
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forgiveness. What more might have passed 
Between this Brother and sister it is im- 
possible to say: but at that moment the 
canting* voice of Mr. Hawkins was heard 
calling Sandford. He started up, exclaiming, 
^^ I am coming V^ but Elizabeth flew to the 
door, and locking it, quietly took possession of 
the key. 

^^ No, Sandford,'^ she exclaimed, ^^ you shall 
not escape from me till you promise to see 
Catherine. And tell me first,'^ she said, in an 
authoritative manner, ^^ what this man wants 
of you?'' 

" The colour mounted high in Sandford's face^ 
and he said, in a low voice, ^^I cannot tell you.'' 

^^ But you can — ^you must ;" and, always car- 
ried away by the warmth of others, Sandford 
confessed to her that he was going to his study, 
where Mr. Hawkins usually came at that 
hour; and that he gave hini an account of all 
that had passed that day, of all his thoughts 
and projects. 

Elizabeth actually screamed with horror. 
^^ Impossible !" she said. ^^ Oh ! Sandford, 
say you are jesting. Let me not hear froia^ 
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your own lips^ that you are becomiug* ft 
Papist ! Oh ! unsay your words/' 

He shook Ihis head. Elizabeth fell on her 
knees, and inaudible words prayed for her 
brother — sprayed that he might not be led 
astray from the true Church. He was moved : 
he threw his arms round her neck, and besought 
her to calm herself; saying that her fears 
were premature : that he knew many of the 
opinions he had lately received were con* 
demned as Popish doctrines, but he thought 
differently. 

^^ But how can you defend this odious prac- 
tice of confessing to Mr. Hawkins ?'' asked 
his sister, ^^ for that is contrary to the sound 
doctrine of the Church of England, to which 
you belong. So now, all that I have told you 
will be repeated to Mr. Hawkins, and by him 
retailed to Miss Rabbit 1 And this is what 
you call your affection to me ! your duty by 
me ! Remember, Sandford,'' and her voice 
trembled with sad emotion, ^^that I have 
no fond father to stand by me; and that 
when a brother deserts his sister she is lonely 
indeed P' Without another word she placed 

h2 
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the key in the door; and, after giving her a 
tender kiss, Sandford left her. 

A short time after this trying interview. 
Lady Sandford announced her intention of 
going to the sea-side: of course Elizabeth 
was obliged to accompany her mother and 
Miss Eabbit. Lady Sandford had become 
very fond of Mr. Hawkins, though she com- 
plained that he took her son a great deal away 
from her. But the artftil man flattered her 
with notions of her great wisdom; and to 
enable her to talk with her dear little priest, 
as she called him, she had her table strewed 
with books on the Eucharist and Common 
Prayer, beautifully illuminated. 

Lord Sandford was thankful for anything 
that absorbed his mind, and greedily devoured 
the books which Mr. Hawkins poured upon 
him with a liberal hand. It had not always 
been thus with Mr. Hawkins: many a tale 
was told by his college comrades of the wild 
pranks he had played, and of the^a^* life he 
had led : but this he at all events had forgot- 
ten, and perhaps wished to prove ^ the greater 
the sinner the greater the saint.' 
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One evening' at Harden Hall, when there wasa 
large party of young people assembled together, 
Lady Elizabeth proposed having a little danc- 
ing, and asked Mr, Hawkins ifthe would join 
their quadrille. He lifted up his hands and 
eyes with astonishment, at the bare idea of 
his being able to move his legs quickly to the 
sound of music ; though had she asked him 
to walk ten miles, he would gladly have done it. 
Such is the absurdity of prejudice ! Elizabeth 
disUked him more than ever for refusing to 
dance with her little cousin. 

'^ The little prude T' she observed, ^^as if it 
were not an honour to him to be asked to stand 
up to dance with us ! '^ Even Sandford was an- 
noyed at his refusal, but Elizabeth was deter- 
mined not to press him, gave up the quadrille, 
and waltzed the whole evening. After thus dis- 
gusting the whole party by his ungraciousness, 
Mr. Hawkins left the saloon to brood over other 
matters j and this he called religion. But his 
hateful presence was not much longer bestowed 
at Harden Hall. He had become doubly more 
distasteful to Elizabeth, because he was daily 
pajring her mother great attention, with which 
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she was fool eBougli to be pleased^ and slie 
made such a fuss about him^ that her children 
were much annoyed. Sandford was eyen heard 
to say^ that had his mother been youn^r^ 
or Hawkins older, very possibly she would 
have married him I 

' The time drew near hv them to go to the 
sea, and Mr. Hawkins took his leave ; much, 
to the relief of Elizabeth; and perhaps, if the 
truth were known, to Sandford himself; who; 
was secretly not sorry to be again his own 
master. 
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CHAPTEB X. 

LoBD San DFOBD had not forg'otten his inter? 
view with his sister ; much that she had said 
had struck him forcibly^ and he determined to 
prolong his stay at Harden Hall a few days^ 
that he might see Catherine. Not a word of thi3 
was breathed to any one save Elizabeth ; wh9 
warmly approved, and applauded the sbheme. 
After haying once come to this conclusion, he 
saw the carriage drive off with comparatively 
little sorrow. He felt that for the first time 
for months he was following his own inclina- 
tion, and that was leading him right ; and his 
sister^s bright, last look of approval might 
have given hope even to a heart of stone. 
Two hours after their departure, he was at 
the Rectoiy door, and inquired in a trembling 
voice if Miss Selby was at home? Being 
answered in the affirmative, he sprang from 
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liis horse, and was rushing into the house, when 
a sense of the len^h of time that had elapsed 
since he had heen there, and of his recent 
behaviour, came over him ; and with a feeling 
of chagrin and self-abasement, he drew back 
for the servant to lead the way. The drawing- 
room door opened, and he saw Catherine stand- 
ing at the further window, gazing into the 
garden ; her pencil was in her hand ; but it 
was evident at that moment, she was lost in 
thought. Lord Sandford, when 'the servant 
had retired, went softly towards her and said, 
{Jatherine. She started round and would 
have fallen, had he not caught her and borne 
her fainting in his arms to the sofa. He 
gently placed her there, and as he saw the 
returning colour slowly appear in her beauti- 
ful cheek, he pressed her cold hand and almost 
cursed himself that he could have ever de- 
serted one so fair! Gradually reviving and 
recovering her presence of mind, she rather 
drew back, and inquired what Lord Sandford 
wished to say to her? Her voice trembled, 
yet her manner was perfectly self-possessed 
and calm* He felt how different this was 
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from what it would have heen^ had he behaved- 
as he ought I — ^He spoke of his wretchedness, 
of his love, and urged her to forgive him j he 
spoke of many obstacles that at present ex-^ 
isted to their marriage, but said if she would 
forgive and love him as before, all would yet 
end well ! 

And was it really true, that he was again 
soliciting her affection? that he was suing for 
her love? It appeared to her like a dream ! 
She could not realise it to herself. She gasped 
for breath, and asked in a thrilling tone, to 
what she owed this change, and whether it. 
were a lasting one? He inwardly acknow- 
ledged she had a right to press this cutting 
question, but what answer could he give ? He 
was sincere at that moment, but the dread of 
Mr. Hawkins was before him. He answered 
that he was in earnest ; but that . • . 

"Mr. Hawkins must be consulted,'' inter- 
rupted Catherine, without anger, but in a tone 
of the deepest sorrow. Sandford could not 
deny it ; so extraordinary was this influence 
over him, that even at that moment he could 
not shake it off. Catherine sighed deeply ; she 
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indeed wished ehe had heen spared that visit; 
for to know that he loved her^ and had not 
firmness of character to acknowledge it^ 
was only adding bitterness to bitterness. To 
him it was also sorrowfol : for that he really 
loved her^ there was no doubt^ and he was on 
the point of saying ^^ Nothing should ever 
divide them/' when the door opened^ and Mr. 
Selby walked in. Astonishment at first made 
him silent; and he stood gazing on the two 
lovers with the liveliest interest ; then turning 
towards Sandford^ he expressed his surprise at 
seeing him. He made no allusion to their 
peculiar situation^ and as otiier members of 
the family came dropping in, the conversation 
soon became generaL But Sandford's eyes 
were riveted on Catherine with such an ex- 
pression of love and tenderness, that Mr. Selby 
imagined that an eclaircisseTnent had taken 
place, and that they were again happy together : 
yet the extreme languor and sadness in Cathe- 
rine's demeanour forbade this hope. Still Sand- 
fijrd remained chatting away, evidently with 
tibe intention of seeing more of Catherine; 
who at length complained of fatigue and 
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fidntness^ and before any one coxxld reach the 
go&t where she was sittmg^ she had fallen 
l^ack in a swoon. He was greatly alarmed^ 
and rushing to her apparently lifeless form^ 
h$ seized hold of both her hands^ clasped 
them convulsively^ and seemed distracted: 
no sign of animation appeared^ and Mr. 
Selby^ becoming really alarmed^ sent for 
medical advice, and begged Sandford to leave 
the room ; as, if she did revive on the appli- 
cation of stronger remedies, the shock of 
fifeeing him would be too much. Without op- 
position, he acquiesced in such a reasonable 
proposal, and left the room — a few moments 
afterwards, the house. He felt he had now 
no right to remain there any longer than to 
hea^ that she was restored to herself. The 
medical man prescribed perfect quiet and 
repose, and strongly prohibited all excitement. 
33ie next day he received a note from Mr. 
Selby, sajing that his daughter was better, 
l^ujt that he must not return to the house, as 
the least tiling excited her. 

After a fortnight's confinement to a sick 
fd^uxiber,. Catherine was again able to descend 
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into the sitting-room. The first day she was not 
surprised at not seeing Lord Sandford: she was 
always willing* to make excuses for him— that 
he was afraid it would be too much for her; 
that he did not know she could see him^ et 
cetera ; but when a week elapsed without 
hearings of him^ she was again anxious. She 
had now quite recovered her strength, and went 
out walking" "with her sisters, and amused her- 
self with the same occupations as before j but her 
mother perceived that it was a g;reater effort 
to her to appear cheerful, and she besought 
her to tell her all that had passed between 
them that eventful afternoon. Mrs. Selby 
could not contain her indignation against such 
mean, base conduct, and tried to persuade her 
daughter to renounce Sandford — ^that he was 
utterly unworthy of her. Alas ! at the same 
time, she felt how impossible it was to do 
so : but, even while consoling her daughter, she 
thought it her duty to put his weak, wavering 
conduct in the strongest possible light; for 
she felt most keenly, how scandalously he had 
behaved to her darling child, 

Not long afterwards, a letter from Elizabeth 
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announced that the Sandfords were returned 
to Harden Hall^ and that she would see her in 
a few days : she also said that her hrother had 
gone to town ; whence he meant to pay several 
visits^ and return to town by the opening* of 
parliament ; and that their present plan was 
to join him in London. This letter was kind^ 
considerate, and cheerful ; but it was little 
short of a death-blow to poor Catherine's 
hopes. She knew that there existed little pro- 
bability of their meeting for months, — perhaps 
never, — and it grieved her deeply that he had 
left the country without one word — one fare- 
well. What could have been the object of 
paying her a visit, she could never divine. 
Sometimes the bitter idea crossed her, that he 
had come to laugh at and quiz her : but she 
rejected the injurious thought, and strove to 
think that it had been compliance with his 
mother's wishes_ which had prevented her again 
seeing him* 

A few days afterwards, Elizabeth arrived at 
the Eectory, and Catherine told her of her 
brother's visit: she hid nothing from her, 
more than from her own sister. She had 
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Bothing' to bluish for: Sandford had sought 
her in her own home^ and found her thei^l 
Elizabeth was so grieved at this wanton piece 
of cruelty, as she termed it, that she could not 
say one word to exculpate her brother : and 
bad indeed must be the actions of a brother^ 
when a fond sister cannot find an excuse for 
them. He seemed to her to have had no object 
in goin^ once to the Rectory, professing* so 
much, and doing nothing; and, angry with 
Sandford, she advised Catherine to renounce 
him, and never again to see him ! 

^^It is very likely,'' she said, ^^I may 
never see him again ; for he is gone away for 
some titoe, I hear : if this be so, it is very pos- 
sible he may never see Catherine Selby ag^in f 
and a sad smile spread over her features* 
Elizabeth conjured her not to give way to 
such lowness of spirits, for her own sake ; and 
especially for the sake of her mother. She 
wept with Catherine, that all their bright 
dreams were over. But how could she exist 
without Catherine ? How could she live with- 
out one whom she should always consider as a 
fond sister? 
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Catherine promised to struggle agieunst de* 
jection and sad foreibodings ; and Elizabeth 
ui^ed that as she had hitherto succeeded so 
well, it would be a thousand pities now to 
give way. 

^^ And you have not given the most power- 
ful reason yet/' replied Catherine: ^^ which 
is, that no man shall ever have the satisfaction 
of thinking that he has made me wretched I 
that my first bloom of youth has fled through 
his neglect I Bather would I die ten thousand 
deaths than that Sandford should think I 
still retained any regard for him, when he 
has cast away his love for me !'' 
. Her heightened colour and firmer voice 
showed how true her words were, and Elizabeth 
encouraged this idea very much. But Cathe^^ 
rine's momentary excitement passed away> 
and she appeared . more depressed than ever. 
Fortunately, some of the younger children 
came in, and gave a turn to the conversation : 
they made it lively and cheerful, and their 
innocent questions, and amusing remarks, ex- 
torted many a laugh from the two friends. 

But minutes of sweet converse with an 
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early friend soon pass away : the carriage 
was announced as ready to take Lady Eliza* 
beth home; who promised^ if possible^ to re- 
turn soon. But her heart was sad; hei* 
mother's coldness and Miss Rabbit's dislike to 
the Selbys had very much increased of late, 
and it was with difficulty that she now 
obtained permission to have the carriage to 
take her to the Rectory. She left Catherine^ 
too, low and dejected, pale and thin, with a 
slight cough; and the winter was not yet 
over. As she kissed her she begged and en- 
treated she would take every care of herself; that 
she would not over-exert herself; and, above 
all things, that she would write very often : 
as the following week she should be absent 
from Harden Hall; and with every expres- 
sion of love and regard, the amiable Lady 
JElizabeth took her leave. After she was 
gone, Catherine felt completely isolated from 
the Sandford family. During their absence 
from Harden Hall she should hear nothing- of 
Lord Sandford ; for it was more than proba- 
ble Elizabeth herself would know nothing* of 
liim^ He had lately been so reserved to her. 
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80 engrossed with Mr. Hawkins^ that it was 
impossible to surmise what his conduct would 
be. Catherine had read and heard of the 
intense misery of being* attached to an un- 
worthy object ; but she had never really 
imagined anything so overpowering, so heart- 
rending, as what she then experienced at 
having discovered that she had bestowed her 
warmest affections upon one, who had indeed 
been deemed perfect, honourable, and at- 
tached; and whose professions, in fond cre- 
dulity, had been believed to be sincere: but 
who proved himself to be a weak, wavering, 
and heartless wretch — upon one who on a 
sudden deserts, neglects, and spurns the 
woman who was devoted to him, and for no 
better reasons than the want of paltry pelf, 
and the fear that her influence would militate 
against the influence of a designing soirdisant 
friend. But it was not in Catherine's gentle 
nature to indulge long in such bitter thoughts : 
she sought to palliate to herself Sandford's 
offence ; she strove to think she herself might 
be in fault — ^might be altered : indeed she felt 
that she was strangely so since the days they 

VOL. III. I 
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had first loved one another. Bat was not 
this his doingf? Were not those pale looks, 
that stooping figure, the efiect of broken rest, 
of deep anxiety of mind ? She forgave him all ; 
she harboured no thought of ill-will towards 
him : she even prayed for his happiness, and 
prayed for herself that she might be enabled 
to overcome her great love. She felt that per- 
haps she had loved him more than any one 
should love a mortal creature, and being thus 
unrequited was her punishment. She tried 
to think it was all for the best, and ordered by 
a good and merciful Providence. 
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CHAPTER XL 

As Elizabeth had foretold^ some time was to 
elapse before she again saw Catherine. They 
corresponded regularly; but the principal 
thing that interested Catherine it was not in 
the power of Lady Elizabeth to touch upon : 
indeed, she herself knew but little about Sand- 
ford, excepting that he was in town. She 
talked of various schemes they had for passing 
the summer ; either of going to the sea, or going 
abroad: but the last letter announced they 
had decided on passing a few months at Has- 
tings. Elizabeth observed that she did not 
regret losing the season ; for they had but few 
acquaintances, and this made London dull. 
She felt that from her rank she might reason- 
ably have expected to have been more in the 
gay and fashionable world. She heard of 
parties without end amongst those whom she 

I 2 
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and her famUy ought to have known^ without 
beingf invited to any ; so that on the whole, 
she was gflad to escape from London. ^^ Be- 
sides/' she added^ ^^mama has been much 
smitten with the idea of being introduced to 
Lady Dougal, and all her family, through 
Miss Eabbit, whose sister is governess to her 
ehildren; but for my part/' continued Eliza- 
beth, ^^I thought this rather too much of a 
good thing; and having no notion of obtaining 
an entrance into a large house through Miss 
Babbit, I persuaded mama to give up going 
to town altogether this year. The only thing 
I regret is, that by this arrangement I shall 
miss seeing you. Of course you will be in 
town, and Susan also: she will be coming 
out. I rejoice at this, dear Catherine, as 
the amusement of going out with her will 
draw you a little from yourself; and I shall 
expect, from both, long descriptions of every- 
thing and eyerybody, and of all Susan's con- 
quests. Alas ! dear Catherine, that you could 
meet with some one more worthy of your 
affections I I; have not heard from Sandford 
&r the last month. He writes daily to, mama ^ 
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sometimes I am allowed td see his letl^rs^ 
and sometimes not; which is a hard case^ w 
Miss Babbit always reads them. I have 
written beseeching him over and over again to 
send me a line ; and he answers me with a kind 
message in mama's letter : mais (fest tout. 

Catherine easily perceived Jfrom the whole 
tenor of her friend's letter^ that she was un* 
happy ; and she felt deeply for Elizabeth. Heir 
home was now miserable ; her mother jealous 
of her, her ex-governess detesting her 3 her 
brother deserting and neglecting her. How 
much did Catherine wish that she had a home 
to offer her ! How different would have beei* 
Elizabeth's fate, had her brother married Miss 
Selby; and how happily would she have lived 
with them. But Catherine could only rejoice 
that Lady Sandford was not going to town.- 
She hoped, yeit scarcely eyen to herself allowe4 
the feeling, that there she might see Lord 
Sandford I and that he might again, during^ 
his lady mother's absence, renew their inter-: 
course. She wasf of far.top sanguine a nature 
not to hope 1^, long as there Was opfe ray leftj 
Xet had ^0 b^en obliged to define the hop^g 
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which animated her, she would have found it 
a diflScult task ; they were so vag^e, so uncer- 
tain. 

The spring was unusually hackward, and 
Catherine and all her family quitted the win- 
try looking" country without regret. To her^ 
although she comhated strongly the feeling, 
her home was hecoming more mournful, more 
distasteful ; she longed to leave it — she longed 
for change J and when her mother saw 
that the energy and alacrity of former days 
was returning, since the visit to London was 
proposed, she trusted that the change of 
scene and the excitement might he of service 
to her. child : at any rate, she would have less 
time to indulge in melancholy thoughts. Mrs. 
Selhy could not deny hut that all hopes 
that her child would ever he united to Lord 
Sandford, were vain. When she found that 
Catherine's anxiety to reach town rested upon 
the chance of meeting Lord Sandford, and 
saw her flushed cheek and appetite gone, the 
tender mother feared for the consequences. 
Catherine's hodily strength was not great, 
tod in the evening of the day previous to their 
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leaving the Bectory^ she had fainted away 
from nervous excitement and fatigue. The 
doctor ordered perfect quiet^ and giving her 
some strong* cordial draughty left her^ hoping 
to find an improvement in the morning. Ha 
'was an old friend of the family^ and had daugh- 
4;ers of his own. He had watched witji anxiety 
over Catherine, ever since that eventful visit of 
Lord Sandford^s, when he had been summoned 
in to attend her; he knew that in her case^ 
medical skill was but of little avail, and the 
kind-heai*ted old man dropped a tear on her 
white hand, as he leant over the couch. The 
next morning she was much recovered, and 
all impatience to begin the journey ; and 
at length, to her infinite pleasure, they were 
fairly off*. Her father, always cheerfiil, en- 
livened the journey with snatches of old songs, 
and tales of the places through which they 
|)assed, to the no small amusement of the 
children; and even Catherine appeared in* 
1;erested and amused: as this was his object 
he drew largely on his store. His was a 
memory of such retentive power, that wheu 
•<mce a thing was known by him it was never 
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£3i^otten; though, perhaps, for twenty years 
it might have lain dormant, without being 
once called forth, it was then repeated with 
perfect accuracy* As they approached the 
great metropolis, Catherine's fever of excite- 
ment was succeeded by such extreme languor 
and depression, that her mother really be- 
came alarmed, and doubted whether they had 
done wisely in bringing her to town. How- 
ever, as the journey had been undertaken, she 
could only hope against hope, that all would 
turn out well. The day which had been fine 
and bright was now clouded and sombre j a 
drizzling mist came on, so that the streets 
looked melancholy and deserted. Catherine 
saw nothing of this, and heeded none of Susan's 
tright and animated remarks. One thought 
alone occupied her. Will he love me as before ? 
How mercifully is it ordained that the 
future should be veiled to us! But at this 
moment Catherine felt otherwise : she fancied 
it would have been the a>cme of happiness 
to have looked forward, to what, alas! she 
still anticipated would make her supremely 
happy, Sh& knew nothing of what was passp 
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ing arotind her ; and when the carriage 
stopped in Grosvenor Street, she started, 
apparently quite unconscious where she was. 
Her father gently and tenderly told her they 
had arrived; she clasped her hands tightly 
across her forehead, and then gazed up into 
his face, with that look of affection and love 
with which she at all times regarded hinu 
Putting her arm into his, she said, distinctly, 
^^ I am ready,'' and hastened up the steps 
into the house. The pleasurable delight, and 
cardial warmth with which they were re* 
ceived by Mr. and Lady Anne Lyndsay, drew 
Catherine from herself. Her attachment to 
them was so great, that for the first half-hour 
she was in that house she might again be 
called happy. Though her happiness was but 
brief— a transient joy — ^it revived her drooping 
spirits, and she was cheerfrd. She heard froia 
;her grandmother, that they had not seen 
Lord Sandford ; that he had called When she 
was out, and when they asked him to dinner 
he had been engaged. Catherine bit her lip 
with vexation : she had at least hoped to have 
heard how he was looking; and whether he 
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was cheerful or sad. But she was doomed to 
disappointment J and as she laid her head on 
her pillow that night, it was moistened with 
many a tear of sorrow and grief. Many a 
resolution did she form to forget him ; hut 
in vain : not a thought arose in her mind 
which was not in some way or other con- 
-nected with him. Catherine had never heard 
Lady Brooke's name mentioned^ till Lady 
Anne Lyndsay told her she heard Lord Sand- 
ford was there a great deal j and she knew not 
that there was a Lady Rachel Hunt in the 
case. This was fortunate^ as it would have 
only added to her disquiet. One thing gave 
her pleasure, which was that Elizabeth had 
informed her that she had mentioned their 
going to town to Sandford ; ^^ but/' she added, 
^^ Mr. Hawkins is with him.'' Catherine 
sighed as this name met her eyes. This sigh 
was even more than Lord Sandford deserved 
at her hands. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

As the two sisters were to appear at the draw- 
ing-room the week after they reached town, 
they had not too much time to complete all 
the needful preparations ; accordingly, scarcely 
was their breakfast despatched, when they 
sallied forth to make the necessary purchases. 
Never had Catherine been so solicitous that 
her apparel should be becoming j nor was she 
less so about that of her sister. That they 
should be remarkable for the elegance and 
gimplicity of their dress, was the aim of both 
sisters; and Susan was enchanted to see 
the eagerness with which Catherine entered 
into all the petty details. She hoped it was 
the prelude to brighter spirits, and that 
the cloud which had for so long shaded her 
sister's brow, was now to be removed. To 
Susan herself no cloud appeared ; all was sun-* 
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shine. She was in a perfect ecstacy of delight 
at coming out — with heing* in town, with choos- 
ing her presentation dress, with admiring all 
she saw — that she knew not how to contain 
her happiness; it was of infinite service to 
Catherine having her there, to divert her 
attention from herself. Up and down every 
street did Catherine anxiously gaze, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of Lord Sandford : he was 
not to he seen ; and that afternoon she iras 
obliged to go and make many visits with he^ 
mother. In vain she strained her eyes aftei^ 
every rider : the one she sought, was not to be 
seen; and late in the afternoon, she returned 
home wearied and dispirited. Many cards 
were on the marble table in the entrance hall: 
she hastily glanced over them, but the name 
she pined to see was not there ; and with a sigh 
she proceeded up stairs. That sigh was not 
unheeded by her gentle mother, who was close 
to her : but even that mother, who would vnl^ 
lingly have given her life for her child, cotilil 
not in this instance spare her one pang. Tile 
following day was spent much in the sank^ 
routine as the preceding one, and in sore dfii^ 
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tteBSy occasioned by Lord Sandford's appa-* 
xtontly inteiitional neglect. 

As Catherine was sitting brooding over 
these things^ her face resting on her hands^ 
absorbed in painM thoughts^ she heard foot- 
steps approaching^ and on looking up^ per- 
ceived her father coming towards her, with a 
bright and pleased countenance. Immediately 
she blew he had agreeable news to communi- 
cate. Placing a chair near her, and with his 
arm tenderly encircling her, he gently drew 
her towards himself and imprinted a fond kiss 
on her fair brow ; then taking one of her burn- 
ing hands in his, he told her that he had that 
moment parted from Sandford, who had been 
iiralking with him. She hung on his words to 
hear if there was any mention made of her- 
self. Her father continued to say that Sand- 
fijpd had been en route to call on Mrs. Selby— 
Gatherine^$ heart beat more quickly as she 
heard this — ^that having met him^ they had 
oontinued their walk together, and on parting 
he said that he would certainly call soon: 
more than this Mr. Selby could not add, for 
8andford had carefully avoided mentioning 
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Catherine^ and her father had been equally 
scrupulous. They had talked much of Sand- 
ford's a£fairs^ and it appeared quite evident 
that he was decidedly unhappy — that he had 
no object in life — that he had cast away rare 
and great happiness for the empty flattery of 
a vain^ ambitious man ; whose aim^ in which he 
had succeeded^ was to make himself indispen- 
sably necessary to him in the every-day aflairs 
of life. Mr. Selby was grieved at this : he 
had expected so much better things — such 
difierent results from all his care and instruc-^ 
tions J yet did he not forget that, having per- 
formed his duty by him, he was exonerated 
from blame : the result no man could control. 
They had walked together for some time ; and 
from several things that Sandford had dropped 
in the course of conversation, Mr. Selby feared 
he was but too easily led : this failing some-r 
what reconciled him to his daughter's disap-r 
pointment. 

As they parted, Mr. Selby said, ^^ You have 
not asked after my children. I conclude you 
will be glad to hear that Arthur is well, and 
is shortly expected home/' His daughter'd 
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name htiiig on his lips^ yet lie uttered it not; 
and mutually grieved and disappointed^ they 
took leave of one another: though, at the 
same time, pleased that their intercourse had 
been resumed. 

With much warmth, and a few tears, Cathe- 
rine thanked her father for his considerate 
kindness: again she felt sangniine^ again^ 
bright delusive hope called on her to look for- 
ward to a happy future ; and he had scarcely 
left the room, before she threw herself on the 
sofa J where, worn out with fatigue and over ex- 
citement, she was, in imagination, soon soaring 
into realms of bliss and love, — such as cer- 
tainly on this side the grave have never beea 
realised. She imagined that they were mar- 
ried j that they were strolling side by side, 
through verdant meadows ; that the sun shone 
in all its glory ; that the birds sung, and they 
themselves were the most joyous and happiest 
of all! She felt he loved her deeply, and 
that she returned his affections tenfold : it was 
such a dream of bliss as a girl of twenty may 
be forgiven for indulging in. But how quickly 
did it fade away ! Still, the good effects 
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were yisible in the increased life and spirits 
it had given her. She began to think 
dhe was right^ and that now Sandford was 
in town without his mother (who she wai^ 
convinced was jealous of her), that they 
should see each other constantly. All was 
hope^ cheering hope : and if her mother was 
less sanguine, she could not but rejoice at any- 
thing that made her darling more like her 
former self. From breakfast till luncheon the 
next day, did Catherine watch from the win- 
dow, in hopes he would call : but in vain — ^he 
came not; and in the afternoon there were 
visits to be paid, and she was obliged to go 
out. 

That same day Mr. Selby again met Lord 
Sandford J and for three successive days it ap- 
peared as if he was continually hovering about 
the house, yet never venturing to approach the 
door. Catherine's wretchedness was increased 
by this extraordinary behaviour : to feel that he^ 
was continually near her without her seeing 
him; to know that he passed under their 
windows every day, yet never called, drove 
her half distracted : and so dreadfully did she 
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suffer from headache^ that she began at times 
to fear the loss of reason. The fourth day he 
called ; she was then engaged with many 
visitors in the drawing-room j he was ushered 
in^ and the lovers met as common acquain- 
tances, — they who had so short a time be- 
fore parted with the deepest emotions of love 
and fidelity! The heart of woman must, 
indeed, be full of tenderness to forgive such 
undeserved neglect. Catherine was showing 
some prints to a young lady when Lord 
Sandford entered j their eyes met, and hers 
were dimmed with tears when she perceived 
that he was gazing at her : her voice trembled 
a little as she desired the servant to inform Mr* 
Selby, — ^but she did not trust herself to men- 
tion a name which she knew would excite from 
the other visitors a thousand looks and re- 
marks. He turned to the window, apparently 
not less agitated than she was herself: one by 
one, her friends departed, and he was left with 
only Mr. and Mrs. Selby and Catherine* 
After wishing them good-bye, she sank into 
an arm-chair, apparently quite exhausted with 
the effort she had made. Her father, per- 
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ceiving" this, spoke with greater animation on 
some political measures^ — thus giving* his 
daughter time to recover herself. Lord Sand-* 
ford remained some little time talking* on indif- 
ferent subjects. His eyes were scarcely ever off 
Catherine: she even exerted herself so far 
as to join in the conversation; and so well did 
she acquit herself^ that afterwards her mother 
told her she had behaved beautiftdly. He 
seemed unwilling* to leave them ; and the 
thought flashed across Gath^ine^ he might 
wish to see her alone; so^ rising np^ she 
exclaimed, " Oh, you have not seen our picture 
of Arthur 1" and led him into the next draw- 
ing-room. He felt what an opportunity this 
would be for an explanation: he longed to 
say something; but as he was makiog up Im 
mind to do so, the door opened, and a lady 
entered* They were talking eagerly on Hie 
merits of the picture ; and with great presence 
of mind, Catherine went to welcome the old 
lady, and asked her n^hether she thought the 
portrait did her brother justice. Lord Sand- 
ford was not so self-possessed; and, muttering 
his adieu to Catherine, rushed out of the 
room. 
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The visitor said she feared she had seared 
the yoimg man away^ but soon forgt)t him in 
her admiration of Arthur; and Catherine felt 
truly thankful that they had been interrupts 
by this quiet old lady instead of some inqui- 
sitire young one. Yet it was a cruel heart>- 
breaking disappointment that he had left 
without one word especially directed to 
b6r8el£ 

Not a day passes without Mr. Selby meeting 
Lord Sandford; they go together to choose 
pictures ; they walk together to the exhibitions, 
Mr. Selby puts himself to considerable incon- 
venience^ in the hopes that it will forward his 
daughter's happiness; but^ as yet, without 
success. 

On his own thoughts, Sandford showed 
more reserve than Mr. Selby could have 
thought possible with one who had been his 
father's most intimate friend ; and who since 
the father's death, when the son was but a 
child, had been devoted to him. That Sand- 
ford had some hidden source of disquiet to him- 
self he did not doubt; and several times he 
attempted to discover what it was : but he did 
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not succeed; though he strongly suspected 
that it was connected with Catherine, and 
caused hy the interference of Mr. Hawkins* 
Good man as he was, Mr. Selby had conceived 
a great aversion to the latter : he looked upon 
him as a cringing, designing person, who 
made his profession the means of obtaining 
midue influence over his friend, and who was 
in every respect, saving the name, — a Papist* 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

The morning of the drawing-room was beau- 
teous and sunny even in London^ and at an 
early hour Susan was all delight and excite-f 
ment at the idea of the gay scene in which for 
the first time she was to take a part: though 
not without many fears of being terribly 
alarmed when the moment arrived. ' Many of 
their nearest relations had begged to be al- 
lowed to see the fair sisters dressed for the 
gay pageant, and Susan was busy tying up 
two lovely bouquets when the servant an- 
nounced Lord Sandford. It was but ten 
o'clock, and she welcomed him gaily, for hers 
was a cheerful heart. 

^^ You are early/' she said j ^^ we have 
scarcely finished breakfast.'' He appeared 
to breathe more freely on perceiving she was 
alone J and they chatted away merrily on 
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every subject that occurred to them. After 
they had been together about half an hour, 
Catherine came in j she looked flushed at see- 
ing him there, and the soft carnation glow that 
tinged her cheek made her in his eyes most 
lovely. He said, that had he known they were 
to attend the drawing-room, he would have 
gone there too ; and he talked, as in formeif 
days, gaily and cheerfully. Eleven and twelve 
o'clock came, and with it many aunts and 
cousins to see the gay paraphernalia. It was 
Susan's first appearance in public, and a 
prettier girl had perhaps been but rarely seen. 
Catherine felt very much gratified at the evident 
admiration her sister excited; she determined 
to exert herself to the utmost; she talked, she 
laughed with everybody, even with Sandford 
himself, in the same sweet manner he had 
formerly thought so irresistible. Many ex- 
pressive looks were exchanged by the di£^ 
rent cousins as Lord Sandford's name was 
heard, and many a guess given that it would 
not be very long before he too was enrolled 
among the list of cousins. Certainly this was 
the most natural and rational conclusion to 
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arrive at ; or why should a young man not iii 
the slightest degree related to them^ he so 
anxious about the sisters' appearance as to wish 
to see them dressed for the drawing-room : it 
was not customary; and Mrs. Selby felt more 
annoyed than she cared to express. But when 
she saw how gay and happy Catherine ap» 
peared^ she trusted that some little ezplana-<» 
tbn had taken place before she had joined 
them y and she again gazed fondly on him who 
for so long she had regarded as a son. The 
hour for them to dress had now arrived, and 
Mrs. Selby said she would undergo this tire- 
some operation first, as it would give the two 
sisters more time to remain below. Sandford 
was evidently devoting himself to Catherine, 
who was as joyous as she had formerly been. 
He was eagerly talking to her when Susau 
was summoned away to be adorned, and she 
felt that the time was short before she should 
again have to leave him. In her eagerness, 
she became quite unconscious of the presence 
of her relations : again and again she urged 
iis going with them to the drawing-room, he 
replied that he had an engagement at three 
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o'clock which it was impossible for him to 
break through ; had it been otherwise^ he would 
have given the world to have gone with her. 
She said no more : she was angry with her- 
self that she had even urged him to do so at 
all, for she felt sure that he might have com- 
plied had he really wished it ; and she said in a 
cold tone, ^^ Where there is a will, there is a 
way." But his kind and affectionate express 
sions and tender looks soon recalled her smiles, 
and she gaily left the room, to be adorned her* 
self for the approaching ceremony. 
' Mrs. Selby and Susan had appeared, and 
been duly admired and applauded by all ; the 
time was approaching for them to take their 
departure. Lord Sandford had stationed him* 
self close to the door-way, and his eager looks, 
as he heard footsteps approaching, did not 
certainly belie the report, already so cur- 
rent, that he was far from being indifferent 
to the charms of Miss Selby. And Mrs. 
Selby could not but think that he would 
scarcely have given such a public proof of his 
interest in her daughter, had he not been sin- 
cere in his admiration of her. 
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Thus all was sunshine I When Catherine 
threw open the door and entered the saloon^ 
radiant with smiles^ there was a univer^ 
sal exclamation of approval and admiration. 
She did^ indeed^ look remarkably well: her 
train^ of the palest pink^ contrasted finely 
with her snowy-lace petticoat, which was 
looped up with lilies of the valley. Her 
heightened colour, and the ease of her move- 
ments, made her altogether at that moment 
strikingly handsome. 

Sandford felt the full influence of her charms 
as she approached from the other side of the 
room; and, going straight towards her, he 
presented her with a bouquet* Before she had 
scarcely time to express her animated thanks 
and pleasure, she was obliged to turn round and 
bid adieu to all her numerous visitors, who, 
having now seen the trio, prepared to depart. 
Sandford still lingered : he appeared be- ' 
witched by Catherine ; and it was not till after 
the carriage had been long announced, and 
that Mrs. Selby said they really must be 
going, that he arose to take leave of them; 
and then it was with such evident marks of 
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affection and admiration for CSatherine^ that 
both her father and mother fdt convinced 
that on the morrow^ at the latest^ he must 
declare himself. Radiant with the idea of 
future happiness^ Catherine left him with a 
beaming* smile : for Lord Sandford repeatedly 
iussured her that he should call the next 
day and hear all their adventures. The 
carriage drove off^ and he was left standing 
alone* 

It was fortunate for Catherine that Susan's 
ndih^ remarks recalled hejr from the blissM 
visions she was conjuring up. Before hei^ 
scattered ideas were scarcely collected, they 
reached St. James's, and were proceeding 
irapidly down a long line of high-bom dames 
and damsels to the exciting scene. Susan felt 
completely bewildered, and every step she took 
was only likely to make her more so. On 
reaching the crushrToom, emphatically so 
ailed, they found it fall to overflowing : so 
great was the heat, and so much were they 
^^ pushed about/' that Susan began to think 
the scene that was taking place, within twQ 
rooms of her Majesty, was not very dignified* 
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it was in fact disgraceful : for people^ not con* 
tent with elbowing their neighbours right and 
Idt^ made no scruple of thrusting themselyes 
^mctiy in front of them ; so^ that had it not 
been for the kindness of an old dowager^ Cathe- 
rine would have been completely separated 
from her mother. All colour had fled from 
Susan's cheeky and she appeared very much 
alarmed : nor was the awful ceremony of 
passing through the line of attendants likely 
to reassure her. The voice of her Majesty 
speaking kindly to her sister set her a little 
at ease; but no caged bird ever felt more 
rgoiced at obtaining its freedom, than did 
Susan when she found herself again out of the 
presence-chamber: and meeting with friends, 
she enjoyed the remainder of the scene very 
much. 

A drawing-room is a lovely sight that all 
should see : the glittering jewels, the splen* 
did dresses, the waving plumes, the rich 
uniforms, the galaxy of beauty there as- 
sembled, altogether present a scene of splen* 
dour and magnificence such as is so ofken 
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described in the enchanting pages of the 
^^ Arabian Nights.*' 

As for Catherine, her thoughts were far 
away from the gorgeous pageantry: she had 
seen it before several times. To Susan it was 
quite new, and for her enjoyment they re- 
mained some time. Catherine much regretted 
that Sandford was not with them : she thought 
that had they been thus publicly seen to- 
gether he must have declared himself j and her 
heart ached with the reflection that all that 
had passed that morning might possibly mean 
nothing. But unwilling to damp the plea- 
sure of others, she entered warmly into Susan's 
enjoyment. At length it was time to return 
home, and quitting all the glories of the 
drawing-room, rich with the congregated 
beauty of the empire, they hastened to their 
carriage. Susan eagerly expressed her wish 
to attend another, now that all the fright and 
distress were over. 

^^ Remember, my love,'' replied Catherine, 
gently tappingher shoulder with her fan — ^^^Re- 
jnember^ there is no rose without a thorn." 
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Gently kissing each other, and thanking 
their kind parents for the trouble they had 
taken on their account, the sisters ascended to 
iheir own room, to divest themselves of all 
their finery. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

It appeared to Catherine a^es since she had 
seen Lord Sandfordj and, truth to say, three 
whole days had elapsed since the drawing- 
room : from his l^ehaviour on that morning, 
it was not unnatural that her thoughts should 
dwell continually upon him. The fourth 
morning Mr. Selby entered the room, sa3ring 
to Catherine, who was making the break- 
fast, " I have heard from Lord Sandford, and 
he will be delighted to take us over the 
Temple Church this very day at twelve o'clock, 
having obtained an order from a friend.'' 

Catherine said nothings she had so often 
hoped in vain that even her sanguine nature 
was beginning to despond: yet after a mo- 
ment she thanked her father, and signified the 
pleasure it would give her to see the church. At 
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a little after twelve^ Catherine was summoned 
from her own room^ as Lord Sandford had 
arrived. She was seized with such violent 
trembling as scarcely to be able to move 3 she 
did not know there was any one with him^ but 
£uicied that the moment had now arrived 
on which her future happmess or misery 
depended. Quickly recovering herself^ she ran 
down stairs; and^ on opening the door^ felt 
reassured — ^though perhaps slightly disap^ 
pointed — at perceiving that both her father and 
mother were there. She received Lord Sand- 
lord with her usual sweetness of manner^ and 
bright joy sparkled in her eyes as she shook 
his hand. He seemed in a great hurry^ scarcely 
sitting down before he was up again; and 
after ten minutes he jumped up^ and looking 
at the clock said he would meet them at 
twelve o'clock at the Temple Church. Before 
Catherine had time to express her astonish- 
ment^ he was taking leave of Mrs. Selby^ and 
on tiie point of starting. 

^ Surely it will be better^ Lord Sandford/* 
said Catherine^ fixing her penetrating eyes 
upon him, ^^ for us to give up going : it appa- 
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rently Imrries you, and takes you aWay from 
more a^eeable pursuits/' 

She spoke with calmness : though one look 
from him would have overcome her. He started 
as he heard his name pronounced with such 
coldness: he too felt that the breach was 
nearly made. Yet his evil genius prevailed ; 
and without heeding his better feelings, 
which urged him to make some apology, he 
waved his hand to Catherine and left the 
room. She seemed stunned : she sat perfectly^^ 
motionless, till hearing the door-bell ring, 
she kissed her mother, and rushed from the 
room. What passed during that short time 
she was alone is hid from mortal eyes. Wheni 
the carriage was ready to take them, she 
appeared perfectly calm and composed, but 
pale as death; and the compressed lips and 
sunken eyes showed how hard the conflict had 
been through which she had just passed. Her 
father was so angry with Lord Sandford, that 
it was with difficulty he could restrain him-* 
self from showing it; and he was on the point 
of expressing his disapprobation of such con-^ 
duct, when Catherine laid her hand on his 
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arm^ and said^ ^^Notnow^ my father: spare 
him — spare your daughter/' 

Before they had reached their place of 
destination^ she had so far exerted herself as 
to talk to Susan. When the carriage stopped^ 
she perceived Lord Sandford waiting to re^ 
ceive them. For one moment it appeared to 
be beyond her strength again to meet him. 
She drew her veil over her face^ and with a 
trembling voice bid Susan first get out of the 
carriage. His arm was proffered to help them^ 
and she leaned on it. Yes^ it gave a thrill 
of joy to her heart to feel that she once more 
leant on him for support : it was but an instant, 
and amidst the bewildering noise of other car- 
riages they walked to the entrance-gate. 

Much admiration did the exquisite carving 
and paintings and particularly the extreme 
beauty of the ceilings draw forth from all the 
party. Catherine had a decided taste for archi* 
tecture^ and the beauty of the building drew 
from her the warmest expressionsof admiration; 
she was delighted with it. But they had not 
much time to admire it ; for their guide seemed 
possessed with the same fidgetty temper h« 
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had shown that morning' in Grosvenor Street: 
he hurried them through the building at a rapid 
pace^ and Catherine's vexation and annoyance 
were so great, that they really prevented her 
thinking so much of her own troubles as she 
otherwise would have done* That her mother^ 
who had acted a second mother's part to 
Sandford, should be obliged in this manner td 
hurry after him seemed so shocking — ^his want 
of attention was so great— that over and ovef 
again she wished they had never come. Cathe« 
xine could not comprehend these fitful and 
repeated changes of manner : they were, if pos* 
fiible, more trying and harassing to her than 
continued neglect would have been. His 
being one day so affectionate and kind, and 
the next so strange and cold, wore her to 
death. They were preparing to depart from 
the church when a slight shower came on ; it 
quickly passed away, and in the same restless 
manner as before, Sandford proposed theur 
going round the garden. They had not 
proceeded far, the two sisters scarcely able to 
keep up with his pace, when another shower 
came onj Lord Sandford stopped, and wa$ 
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then all solicitude that Catherine should be 
protected from the wet : he begged her to 
take his umbrella to shield herself from the 
fast descending rain ; and she felt thankful that 
such was the case, as it had induced him 
to pay her some of those civilities which she 
had so long considered as her right. Mr. 
Selby said he would call the carriage, and 
coldly wishing Lord Sandford good-morning, 
led Mrs. Selby away. Scarcely had they 
reached it when Sandford inquired in an 
anxious tone if Catherine had suflfered from 
the rain j being answered in the negative, he 
bowed to them, and coolly walked away. For 
several minutes Catherine was too much hurt, 
too much grieved, to speak; and the whole 
party, all equally disgusted, were perfectly 
silent. She felt that all must now be at an 
end between them, and the dreary void she 
experienced at such a fearful idea drove her 
distracted. She was utterly miserable: she 
had placed her happiness in Sandford^s hands ; 
he had cast it from him. After seeking her 
love from the time she was fifteen, he had 
now apparently become indifferent to her — ^he 
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liad ceased to lore her. Yet still delusive 
lK>pe urged her to remember how devoted he 
had been only a few days before^ and she 
qnickly conjured up numberless mstances of 
Us love: little things that escaped all eyes 
but her own ; little actions that had told her 
of his deep affection — even the anxiety he had 
idiown that she should not suffer from the rain 
had something consolatory in it : it was im-^ 
possible Hiat he could desert her in this abrupt 
manner. She believed that the next day must 
faring some explanation of his extraordinary 
bdiaviour. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Day B£ker day passed over Catherine's head 
without her seeing or hearing anything of 
Lord Sandford : a week had elapsed since 
their memorable expedition to the Temple 
church. Elizabeth was out of town^ and she 
felt completely forgotten : it was difficult to 
believe that one who had professed so much^ 
should mean so little. It was cruel to feel 
oneself so entirely neglected : for had it been 
otherwise, she would have received some mess* 
age, some apology from Lord Sandford. Her 
eyes refused to sleep, her appetite was gone; 
and her languor and paleness, which had been 
much removed when he was with her, re- 
turned with tenfold power. She struggled 
hard to subdue her feelings; she accompanied 
her sister to all the balls and parties; die 
danced, she laughed with the gayest; and 
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none could tell that at that time the whole 
world appeared to her a dreary desert. Yet it 
is ever so : however kind, however affec- 
tionate are our parents and our brothers and 
sisters, they cannot fill up the void which is 
left by the desertion of a lover. They may 
effect much — they do so — to soften, to alleviate 
grief; but it is not in their power to heal the 
wound. As Catherine felt herself whirled 
round the room in the giddy waltz, she sighed 
to think that her dancing, or that anything 
about her had attracted Sandford : so. deeply 
did she now feel his desertion of her. Still she 
clung to hope: once he had returned; why 
should he not a second time ? His name was 
never mentioned in Grosvenor Street: Mr, 
and Lady Anne Lyndsay were too angry— r 
too indignant to hear him even named. It was 
at the particular request of Catherine that this 
was so : it was painful to hear him reviled and 
abused; it grieved her deeply to hear his 
faults descanted on; she still thought him 
perfect, and therefore entreated her mother to 
use her influence to induce the whole family 
not to name him in her presence. With an 
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anxious wish to indulg*e her darling child^ the 
request was easily complied with. 

It was not till a week afterwards, that one 
morning', Catherine accompanied her father 
to her uncle's house. Lord Newport and his 
family had only arrived in town the preceding* 
evening". Thoug'h so devotedly attached to one 
another when young men, the brothers now 
met but seldom. Lord Newport had married a 
proud haughty woman of no rank : only the 
daughter of a knight ; she was handsome, and 
extremely elated at being a countess. She 
had always been very jealous at the idea of 
Mr. Selby's daughters marrying before her 
own ; who, being remarkably ugly, short, dark, 
and fat, though introduced into the gay world 
several years before Catherine, had yet not 
succeeded in changing their names. When, 
therefore, their lady-mother heard Catherine 
was to marry Lord Sandford, she was per- 
fectly ftirious ; she had always been jealous of 
her good looks and extreme popularity, and 
this grand parti was not likely to diminish 
these amiable feelings of the aunt towards 
her innocent niece. Nevertheless, the girls 
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themselves were tolerably affectionate^ andy 
when then* mother was not by, expressed 
much pleasure to each other at again meeting 
their cousin. Catherine liked the girls, and 
she pitied them ; for she knew that their home 
was very uncomfortable, on account of the 
great wish their mother had to marry them 
off. It was a great relief to our heroine 
when she foimd that Lady Newport was con- 
fined to her room with a violent cold ; and the 
cousins sat down to have a long chat. In 
the course of conversation, Lady Caroline 
Selby exclaimed, ^^ Well, Catherine, have you 
heard that your old admirer. Lord Sandford, 
is going to marry Lady Rachel Hunt?^ 
Her keen eyes were fixed on Catherine's face^ 
whose colour heightened. It was as if a 
dagger had pierced her heart: but quickly 
recovering herself, Catherine testified her ex- 
treme surprise, saying, she had heard from his 
sister that morning, who did not mention 
the report. Seeing her apparent confusion^ 
her cousin, who was really a good-natured 
girl, said, " Well, then, I dare say it is not 
true j-*-y(>t^ would certainly have heard it — it 
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cannot be;'' and they began immediately to 
speak of some one else. 

Oh, how long did the time appear before 
Mr. Selby returned to his daughter from his 
conference with her uncle ! — how intermin- 
able that hour! — ^Yet she was thoroughly 
wotmd up to endure it all, and talked on with 
her cousins till he made his reappearance; 
when, excusing themselves from remaining for 
luncheon, they took their leave. 

When they reached the street, Catherine 
entreated her father to walk slowly, saying 
that she had something to tell him ; and draw- 
ing her veil tightly over her face, she told him, 
in a low voice, the report she had heard. 

^^ My dearest love,'' he said, ^^ and is it pos- 
sible?" and, with gentle firmness, he tried to 
support her feeble, tottering steps. She shook 
her head : her look of silent anguish agonized 
the father's tender heart : it was the same he 
had witnessed on the dying countenance of 
his lost child — ^it spoke volumes of blighted 
hope, of early sorrow. Still she walked on, 
and even asked her father if he knew who 
Lady Bachel Hunt was, — for it was the first 
time she had heard her name. 
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^^ She must be a grand-daughter of old Lady 
Brooke's/' he replied. 

^^Old Lady Brooke !— then she has made 
up the match/' replied Catherine. ^^Yes,** 
she continued, with bitterness, ^^she has gt>t 
hold of Sandford, and obliged him to marry 
this girl I Now all his behaviour is explainfed. 
Good heavens !'' she exclaimed, ^^that I might 
have seen him again !'' 

They had reached their own door, and her 
father led, or rather carried her to her own 
room, and laid her on the bed. Still she 
doubted: she could not yet credit that he 
was positively engaged to another, when so 
few days had passed since he had paid her 
such marked attentions. Every look of his 
recurred to her : and she thought the report 
must be false. She could not write to Eliza- 
beth. She shed no tears. Perfectly cold and 
motionless she lay, till her mother returned 
from her drive. But when that mother ap-* 
peared, all her firmness was gone; and resting 
her aching head on that tender bosom, she 
found relief in a flood of tears. Her mother 
was deeply grieved : she had to the last clung^ 
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to the hope of seeing^ her child happy. She, 
too, had heard the report, and instantly re- 
turned, hoping" to be able in some way to 
break it to Catherine, and prepare her for 
this awful shock :^but it had been otherwise 
ordained J and she meekly felt that it was best 
that it should be so. 

Most unfortunately, a large assembly was 
to be given that night by Lady Anne Lyndsay, 
and Catherine would be obliged to join the 
party. It did not commence till late j so that 
the poor girl, by bathing her aching temples 
with rose-water, and remaining quiet till the 
last moment, hoped to be fit to appear. 

The intense agony of her bitter thoughts at 
the utter and entire ruin of all her bright hopes, 
literally stunned her. She scarcely, as yet, 
comprehended the fiiU extent of this calamity; 
and when the time arrived she passively allowed 
her maid to dress her, quite unconscious 
of what was passing around. ^^I cannot 
yet believe it:'' thoug-ht she, ^^so few days 
have elapsed since he was here — since he 
looked such devotion to me !'' Then, again, she 
Recollected his strange behaviour, his hurried 
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manner at tbe Temple church. The idea 
that she had been fondly lovmg* one who 
had now proved unworthy of her — desti-i* 
tute of all honour and principle — was so 
bitter to her, that with a feeling of agfony, 
amounting to suffocation, hastily clasping* on 
her bracelets, she rushed to the door, if poe^ 
sible, to escape from herself. But she paused 
a moment, and, throwing herself on her 
knees, prayed for support: her tears fell unre- 
strainedly, and that fair face was indeed the 
picture of woe and despair. She prayed for 
him who had caused her so much grief; she 
prayed for his happiness, for his welfare, pre- 
sent and future. She rose from her knees 
refreshed, and again having recourse to the 
aid of rose-water, to obliterate the traces of 
recent emotion, she determined to join the 
assembled company. As she approached the 
saloon, she heard gay and lively tones. She 
knew that her mother would have prepared 
her friends to have expected to have seen he? 
pale and wan; for she was subject to violent 
]beadaches, and one was pleaded as the cause 
of her t^dy appearance. Again the thought 
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mslied through her mind^ that she was left 
neglected and despised; hut summoning' up 
all her resolution^ she rapidly oponed the door^ 
and was in the midst of a g'ay and brilliant 
circle. Nxmiberless were the inquiries made 
after her malady^ and warmly and cordially 
was she received by all ; for she was a univer^ 
sal favourite. Her sister was singings and 
she was entreated to join her. This she knew 
was impossible^ and she urged the weak state 
of her head as an excuse. Never had any even- 
ing appeared to her so long^ and it was with 
something akin to glee that she heard the 
carriages at length announced^ and saw the 
company dispersing. Yet her troubles foi^ 
that evening were not yet quite over; for 
an old lady passing near her^ turned round^ 
sayings ^^ How is Lady Elizabeth Sandford? 
and is she pleased with her future sister-in- 
law?'* With outward calmness Catherine 
replied^ it was long since they had met, for she 
was not in town, and bowing to her tormentor 
8he left the room. She retired to her own 
chamber, but not to sleep : the whole of that 
night her eyes were never closed: in bitter 
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agony she tossed from side to side, restless 
and feverish with mental anxiety. One only 
image filled Ij/bf soul : she fancied he was near 
her, that his large eyes were resting on her : 
distinctly she appeared to see his open brow, 
and clustering hair; his eyes, like those of 
a portrait, whichever way she turned, ap- 
j[>eared fixed on her. Never had any night 
seemed so interminable to her; and with the 
first dawn of day, she rose and opened wide 
the shutters. She felt that even light would 
be a relief; that anything was better than that 
depth of despair, which the thougjit of his 
being united to another had occasioned* Con-* 
tinually through the night she had started up, 
exclaiming, ^^It is not true, — he could not 
thus deceive me !'' but towards morning, 
thoroughly exhausted both in body and mind, 
she fell into a restless slumber. At first his 
features still haunted her dreams t but, at 
length, she fell into a more peaceful sleep, and 
the clock had struck eleven before she again 
awoke« The first thing that met her eyes 
was her mother sitting near her, whose lips she 
felt pressed with the tenderest affection on heir 
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forehead. She had been long^ watching^ hei* 
Blumbering^ child^ and rejoiced to see a less 
worn expression on her features than they 
had exhibited the night before. Catherine 
felt more equal to go through the duties of 
this day^ and determined, if possible, to re* 
strain all outward emotion: she begged her 
tender mother not to be too anxious, for that 
she should get over it. ^^ It shall not kill me, 
my fond mother,'' she added 3 ^^no, I will 
struggle against it, though it will and must 
produce a change in me. Perhaps," she 
added, ^^ things will turn out differently.'' 

Mrs. Selby fondly embraced her sweet 
daughter, and left her to perform her morning 
toilette, while she returned to her mother. 

That evening Catherine was obliged to go 
to a ball that was given by a relation of her 
father's. She had acted up to her resolution, 
and not a tear had been shed that day : but 
her mother urged her not to overtax her 
strength, for that she mig-ht afterwards feel 
bad effects from doing so; and Catherine 
aflfectionately promised to heed her mother's 
caution. That same evening, no one who 
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saw her joining in the gay dance^ and merry 
laugh^ could have imagined that her heart 
was gnawed hy the deepest sorrow— deeper 
far than all other sorrows^ because all outward 
show of emotion^ or even feelings is deemed 
weak and wrong : and this^ gentle reader^ is a 
sorrow, which many, very many of your young, 
iair countrywomen have to endure, — and it is 
caused entirely by man's selfishness. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The following' mornings, before Catherine had 
completed her toilette^ she heard at the door the 
gentle knock of her mother^ who entered with 
an open letter; and for a moment Catherine'^ 
heart beat quickly. The first thought that 
occurred to her was that^ probably^ it was a 
letter from Sandford, denying the report of 
his marriage, and, in return, urging hid 
former suit: for a few short moments she 
was happy. 

Her mother saw in her speaking counter 
nance how contrary her hopes were to the 
reality, and began by saying, ^^ I have here a 
note, my love, from Lady Sandford.^' Cathe- 
rine's face became crimson, her eyes sparkled ; 
^^but, my child, I grieve to say, it is te 
announce her son's marriage with Lady 
Bachel Hunt.'' 
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A faintness came over Catherine : the room, 
and all it contained, swam round her, and she 
fell back on the sofa. Susan bathed her tem- 
ples to revive her. ^^ I am better,*' she said j 
while her ghastly paleness belied her words. 
^^ Give me the letter, darling* mother, — give it 
to me,'' she continued, fancying she saw some 
hesitation in her mother's manner, who placed 
it in her trembling hands. In vain she strove 
to read itj her eyes, blinded with tears, re- 
fused their office, and she was obliged to 
wait a few minutes. Then, recovering herself 
she sat up, and, taking hold of the fatal note^ 
read it. It was warm, cordial, and a£Pec- 
tionate. Lady Sandford appeared overjoyed 
at the marriage, on account of the Brooke con- 
nexion; she was enchanted with the idea of 
being connected with several earls and count- 
esses, all related to her future daughter : but 
ih6 Brooke connexion was what particularly 
pleased her. Disgusted at the humbug and 
palaver of this note, Catherine flimg it from 
her, exclaiming, ^^ Well, that is all past ! alas \ 
Leave me, dearest mother," she added, ^^for 
one half-hour, — I shall then be better: this 
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blow will drive me mad P holding her throbbing 
temples — ^^ my brain is on fire, and Heaven 
alone knows when it will be cool;'' and 
a bitter smile, such as had never been her 
fore seen on her face, spread over her fine 
features. ^^ Yes, Sandford,'' she exclaimed, 
throwing ^herself into her mother's arms; 
^^most cruelly have we all been deceived! — 
but I forgive you, and may God forgive you, 
and make you happy." Her mother soothed 
her with that tenderness which a mother alone 
can bestow, and then at her own urgent rer 
quest left her alone for a short time; that 
time was spent in imploring mercy, support, 
and resignation. She joined the rest of the 
party at the breakfast table, pale and silent, 
but otherwise no outward marks of sorrow 
could be seen ; she dreaded the sound of her 
own voice, and sat silently by her father. Oji 
that day, she and Susan were to accompany 
some friends to an horticultural show at Chifih 
wick. Her father offered to excuse his daugh- 
ter; but so much did Catherine dread the 
suspicion of being deeply affected by the an- 
nouncement of Lord Sandford's marriage,.that 
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she detennined^ cost her what pam it mighty 
to go. It certainly required all her firmness, 
all her sense of what she owed to herself, to 
support her during the remarks and criticisms 
that were made relative to his match. The 
general feeling was that of surprise : Lady 
Bachel was so little known, so plain, so insig- 
nificant looking, and altogether so dull, that 
many people told our wretched heroine, that 
they wondered what could have captivated his 
lordship. She felt a gleam of satisfaction as 
she heard this description of her : hut it could 
only he transitory ; for what could it signify 
to her, whether her rival was dark or fair, 
agreeable or stupid. That Lady Sandford 
should have written so afiectionately and cor- 
dially, galled her to the quick: it said so 
plainly, that her coldness during the past year 
had not been without an object j that now all 
prospect of Miss Selby ever becoming her 
daughter was to her infinite delight removed, 
but that she was the same kind friend to them 
all she had formerly been. 

Catherine felt this change deeply : at times it 
was with great difficulty she could keep up 
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any connected conversation; her mind wan- 
dered; and it was only by setting the strongest 
watch over herself that she prevented others 
from seeing her distraction. That Lady Sand- 
ford was charmed with the connexion her son 
was about to form, she doubted not ; but that 
Sandford was in love with Lady Eachel, she 
most certainly had her doubts. 

Some days had passed away, when Cathe- 
rine received a letter from Elizabeth, writ- 
ten in the kindest manner: she was evi- 
dently unhappy and grieved; she wept that 
Catherine was not to be her sister, and she 
wept even more bitteriy to think how com- 
pletely Sandford had sacrificed himself. She 
told Catherine that the day after the drawing- 
room, two of Lady Brooke's sons-in-law had 
called on her brother, and had been engaged 
a long time in earnest conversation with him, 
concluding by saying, that they must posi- 
tively demand, whether he had any serious 
intentions towards their niece. Lady Rachel 
Hunt ; that her father had deputed them, to 
ask his lordship this simple question, as his 
manner had already been so marked, that ru- 
mours and reports were afloat, which if not 
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backed up by an immediate proposal^ would 
be most injurious to the young lady's character. 
Such was the substance of Elizabeth's letter* 
The sequel was gathered from other sources. 

Lord Sandford stared aghast at this speech^ 
and stammered out something to the effect^ 
tliat he had never been guilty of payi^g Lady 
Rachel any attention, 

^^StopI'^ interrupted one of his visitors; 
^^stop, Lord Sandford^ and before you commit 
yourself^ tell me why at aU hours and all 
times you have frequented my house } where 
you always met my niece? If you had no 
such intentions, let me now tell you, that you 
are in honour bound to offer your hand to 
Lady Rachel." 

- Visions of former days, of Catherine Selby^ 
of Tonnington Rectory, floated through Lord 
Sandford's distracted brain as his tormentor 
continued — 

^^You must know, that on your answer 
depends your ever again entering my house, 
or that of any of my family. My niece has 
money, rank, everything to make it a desirable 
oonnexion : but I am sorry we have been so 
deceived. Farewell, my lordj remember your: 
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character as an honourable man is for* 
feited/^ 

^^ No ; by Heaven, it shall not be so/^ ex* 
claimed Lord Sandford. ^' I will go to Lady 
Rachel instantly, and ask her hand : if she 
loves me/^ and a feeling* of desperation came 
over him, '^ she shall be mine j if not, I am 
again free V^ 

The brothers-in-law looked expressively at 
each other; they did not scruple thus to urge 
a weak young man to ally himself with one 
for whom he professed no feeling of love. 
They scrupled not, by thus entangling him, to 
make him wretched for life, and in all proba^ 
bility their niece not less so ; merely for the 
sake of obtaining for her a coronet. He pro- 
ceeded with his two companions to Lady 
Brooke's house, and was left alone with 
Lady Rachel. He coldly asked her hand, 
but without any symptom of love. The 
young lady, charmed to escape from the 
harsh treatment and uncomfortable home of 
her father, rushed into the yet unknown 
misery of wedding a man of whose character 
she knew nothing. He left that house an 
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hour afterwards an engaged man: and to 
whom? to one whom he had always considered 
as totally unable to inspire any love whatever. 
In this he was right : he pitied her forlom- 
ness; her dread of her father inspired com- 
passion^ and he had paid her those little 
attentions which any well-bred young man 
will pay a girl whose daily annoyances he 
has witnessed : more than this^ he had 
never thought of doing. As he retraced his 
way homewards after the desperate step he 
had just taken, he felt how weakly he had 
acted; that for life he had chained himself 
to one whom he professed rather to despise, 
whilst she who was devoted to him, to whom 
he was bound by every consideration of 
honour, was left neglected and sad, 

Mr. Hawkins was furiously angry when told 
^f this new engagement ; he had hoped to have 
always prevented Sandford taking this, to him, 
fatal step. Perhaps this very opposition had, 
in some degree, confirmed Lord Sandford's re- 
solution of marrying Lady Rachel, He was 
such a strange compound that it was diflScult 
to understand his character, One thing, how-? 
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ever^ he did, after that his engagement to 
Lady Rachel was publicly known, was to visit 
her daily: could he have done less? He 
strove to love her: but painftil, indeed, was 
the contrast between his second and his first, 
his only love. He found she had but little 
information on any subject : even less than he 
had expected, accompanied with great shy- 
ness and reserve. But so anxious had her 
family been to catch him, that one short fort- 
night after the proposal had been made, the 
settlements were prepared, and the wedding- 
day was fixed ! 

It was by chance that poor Catherine heard 
all this. Elizabeth was justly disgusted at 
the whole match, and said that when her 
brother told her she must love Lady Rachel, 
ehe replied, '' I have hardly seen her, and 
much dislike all that I have seen and heard 
about her little ladyship.'' In the gentlest 
manner Catherine urged her not to set her- 
self against the bride : that necessarily they 
must be thrown a good deal together; 
that 

^^ You are a perfect angel, Catherine,'' ex- 
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daimed Elizabeth ; ^^ but I am not^ I cannot 
yet get over Sandford's shameftil conduct.'^ 

^^ Oh 1 for my sake, do not say so, dearest 
Elizabeth ; let not this aggravation be added 
to my misery of causing dissensions in your 
£Emiily. Gome to me, dearest, and let me en- 
treat you, as a proof of your love for me, that 
you will endeavour to love your Aiture sister.** 
Her voice trembled as she said these last 
words: they were in fact sealing her death-* 
warrant; and, throwing herself into Eliza- 
beth's arms, she wept freely. Soon, however, 
she recovered herself, and told her friend that in 
two days they were all going to the sea-side ; 
that change of air would do much for herj 
and that this must be the last time they must 
speak on this subject; that when they met 
again Elizabeth would have gained a sister, 
but that she herself would be utterly desolate. 
^^ Yet not so/' she continued ; ^^ for few are: 
blest with such a home as mine V 

Elizabeth felt that she was right; that 
henceforth the subject which had hitherto 
been their principal topic must be dropped. 
They agreed that on every other subject the 
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same candour and openness should subsist 
between them. With trembling words Gather 
line asked for frequent letters ^ for an account 
of the wedding : she still detained Elizabeth ; 
feeling that this was the last time they should 
meet as sisters. At length, fearful of over- 
straining Catherine's strength and making 
her even more delicate than she was, Eliza- 
beth, in the tenderest manner^ left her. She 
too had her troubles : her mother's dislike to 
her seemed to increase. 

Miss Eabbifs insolence to and influence 
over Lady Sandford, were daily more appa- 
rent; and her brother was on the eve of a 
marriage which she feared would be produc- 
tive of much misery. In tears and sor- 
row^ the friends parted. Catherine remained 
stretched on the sofa, quite unequal to attend 
to any emplo3rment: her tongue dave to 
the roof of her mouth, her limbs trembled, 
and cold perspiration spread over her. She 
thought her hour was come; she tried to 
pray, but consciousness was denied her, and 
she fell into a deep swoon. How long she 
remained thus she knew not ; her mother dis- 
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covered her^ and in gfreat alarm had sent 
for medical advice. Gradually she revived: 
but it was with a shadowy consciousness 
of the extent of her misery. Dark thoughts 
crossed her brain. She even wished Lady 
Bachel might die ; — that her marriage with 
Sandford might by any means be broken oflF. 
Then she loathed herself for the wicked 
thought^ that one so young should be cut off. 
However^ she will be happy : — who could fail 
of being happy, cheered by his love? — No, 
— not love, — he loves her not, — he cannot 
love her with the intensity he once loved inc. 
Such love as this is not felt twice. And the 
fiill extent of her misery seemed to burst upon 
her. No tears fell from her aching eyes : she 
was calm and resigned ; and that evening she 
descended into the drawing-room and joined 
the family party. Had there been any stran* 
gers there, they would have thought from her 
langour, and the extreme paleness of her com- 
plexion, that she was recovering from some 
severe illness. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

Beauteous summer, with all its thousand 
charms, — with all its sunny brightness and 
gay flowers — was now enchanting all eyes: 
save those, perhaps, of Catherine Selby. To 
her the recollection of past summers prevented 
her feeling much enjoyment from the present: 
yet she was grateful that she could thus be so 
constantly in the air; she felt that the soft 
summer breeze must be of service to her; and 
she tried to open Jier heart to all its soothing 
impressions. 

The time for their return to Tonnington 
had now arrived; and as the carriage wound 
its way down the hill leading to the village, 
Catherine leant towards the window and be- 
held the fair scene lying before her in calm 
and beautifiil repose, with the towering wooda 
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of Harden Hall in the distance. She felt 
how completely^ how entirely she was changed 
since the day she had looked on that fair 
scene, when returning with her grandmother 
to her father^s home. She herself seemed the 
only ohject that was changed: — the same 
church, the same river, the same trees met her 
view; — ^but how altered all appeared in her 
eyes ! At that day all had appeared bright 
and sunny; now (and she trembled to own it, 
even to herself) all the blessings she had still 
left — and they were many — seemed but as dust 
in comparison of those she had lost. Her 
mother anxiously watched her pale counte- 
nance, and silently pressed her hand. Neither 
of them dared trust themselves to speak: 
their hearts were too full to admit of words; 
Quickly did the carriage ap]}roach the house ; 
and the faithfiil servants welcomed them with 
such warmth and affection, that Catherine 
experienced a degree of pleasure she had not 
known for a long time : the garden was in 
great beauly; and seizing hold, of Susan's 
arm, she led her away, glad to escape for a 
few minutes ; and in the bustle and confusion 
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of their first arrival, their absence was un«^ 
perceived. 

That nig*ht it was in vain that Gathering 
strove to sleep : — every word, every thought^ 
every action of Sandford seemed to rise up 
before her with peculiar vividness. From the 
window of that very room how often had she 
watched him I — she had there read his letters 
containing the warm effusions of his love; 
there she had thought of him; and in that 
very chamber it was that she had first owned 
to herself how deeply she was attached to 
him. There were the books he had given her, 
the songs, the flower glasses, the pictures — all 
were there. Her retentive memory recalled 
the days of earliest childhood. Her first 
recollections were of him. Sadder scenes 
then arose before her mind, and the image of 
the sister she had lost rose up to add bitterness 
to these retrospections. She, too, had marked 
their childish love; and with the rapidity of 
thought Catherine was carried to the day of 
that sweet sister's death, — ^to that morning 
when, with the first break of dawn, Sandford 
had ridden over to inquire after the invalid, and 
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her father's sorrow at having to tell him the 
last sad scene had closed. Oh ! vain were the 
task to enumerate all these little events, which 
rose now with redoubled importance in the eyes 
of Catherine ! Vain were it to try to unravel 
the bitterness of that sad heart, as she lay 
worn out in body and mind! Then, too, 
there was the feeling* of shame at again 
appearing in the neighbourhood where her 
engagement had been so well known j — ^the 
returning alone, neglected and despised! 
With scalding tears did she bewail her 
fate; and it was not till after many hours 
of acute mental suffering, that she was 
able so far to compose herself as to be able 
with the dawning light, to arise and seek 
consolation out of that Sacred Book, and 
from that holy source where alone it can be 
found. 

The following day did not pass over without 
visits from some friendly neighbours, calling 
^^professedly^^ to inquire after the family, but 
purposely to talk over Lord Sandford's mar- 
riage — an inexhaustible topic. Catherine 
studiously avoided all visitors: she was oc- 
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cupied in her room during" the early part of 
the day, and in the g-arden afterwards j so 
that she escaped all the inquisitive interroga- 
tories of her friends on that day. 

Susan remained with her mother, to see 
what information she could extract from any 
of their visitors relative to Harden Hall. 
That great preparations were being* made to 
receive the bride and bridegroom was certain ; 
that it was a match which gave great satis- 
faction to the family, was not less so^ the 
lady had moneyy if she possessed no other 
attraction ; it was quite a mistake to suppose 
his lordship was so much better than his 
neighbours, for he had quite as great a 
regard to the main chance as any of them: 
these, and such like good-natured speeches 
were made over and over again, till Susan 
laughed to think how very differently these 
very people would have spoken of Lord Sand- 
ford, had her sister been the bride. It was 
news to the Selby family that the honey- 
moon was to be spent at Harden Hall, — and to 
Catherine it caused increased sorrow. Daily 
did she hear of waggon-loads of furniture — 
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of the most costly cabinets — of the rarest 
china^ arriving at Harden Hall^ sent from the 
Brooke connexions. Gradually was she ac- 
customing herself to speak of the match before 
others ; and so well did she act her part, that 
no one would have suspected the sorrow that 
lurked beneath. She had become hatefiil to 
herself: so different was this forced cheer- 
fulness to that frankness and candour on which 
she had hitherto prided herself. A letter 
from Elizabeth announced that the trousseau 
was completed, and the wedding-day fixed, — 
that she was beginning to like her future 
sister; who was one of those young ladies 
(of which, added Elizabeth, there are but ^ 
few), that would be described as good-natured 
and kind ; very quiet {alias dull), and whom it 
was impossible to dislike, she was so perfectly 
inoffensive: that Lady Eachel certainly ap- 
peared very fond of her brother, and they 
were always together. Lady Elizabeth also 
announced that it was her mother's intention 
to go to Harden Hall the following day, and 
to make preparations for the coming bride^ 
and that she desired her to say, she hoped to 
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be able to find time to call on Mr. Selby* 
She herself regretted much that she was not 
to accompany her mother^ as she would miss 
this opportunity of seeing Catherine. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Two or three days after this, as Catherine 
was alone in the drawing-room, the servant 
opened the door, and announced Lady Sand- 
ford. So deeply had Catherine been thinking* 
of the future Lady Sandford, that her knees 
almost refused to support her, as she heard 
the name J but rising, with tolerable com- 
posure, she greeted Lady Sandford, and desired 
the servant to tell Mrs. Selby of her arrival* 
After affectionately kissing her, — after several 
pretty speeches about her and her friend Eliza- 
beth, all which appeared little short of an 
insult to Catherine — she began to speak on 
the subject which occupied her night and day. 
She assured poor Catherine, that never had 
she seen so devoted a couple ; that they were, 
apparently, quite wrapped up in one another; 
that she herselft was delighted with her future 
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child ; and besides all advantages, she would 
certainly have a large fortune. Catherine 
stared with astonishment, and observed, that 
she had understood that Lady Eachel Hunt 
had several brothers. 

^^ Oh 1 yes, so she has : but I mean to get 
round her old father — ^who, you know, my dear, 
is without exception the most disagreeable 
person I ever met with, — and make him give " 
her something handsome. Then her con- 
nexions and relations are innumerable ; and, of 
course, having so many titled relatives, gives 
her the entree of all the best houses in town : 
which will be another advantage to Sandford. 
Then her looks — of course you will wish to hear 
what she is like, — well, to tell the honest trutit, 
she is no beauty, to my mind ; though some 
people consider her pretty* She is little, 
with rather good grey eyes, and hair reddish 
— ^I should call it, though Sandford thinks it 
the finest auburn. She is certainly ladylike : 
still I must call her plain ; and now, my dear 
Catherine, you cannot certainly accuse me of 
undue partiality.'' • 

^^ No, indeed, certainly not/' replied Miss 
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Selby ; who saw very plainly that the match 
had been concocted between the two old 
dowagers, without caring in the least whether 
the parties suited each other or not. All this 
Catherine bore with patience, nay, with com- 
posure : but it was a more diflGlcult task when 
she heard of the devotion of her faithless lover 
to another : and that other acknowledged by 
all to be her inferior in every thing but 
actual rank. It was a great distress to find 
from Lady Sandford, what before they had 
only heard by common report, that they 
meant to reside the whole winter at Harden 
Hall; and also that she and Elizabeth would 
be there a good deal. Catherine had, at least, 
hoped to have avoided meeting him so soon ; 
now she felt it would be impossible. After 
this visit poor Catherine felt doubly wretched: 
yet wherefore she knew not. It was not that 
«he entertained any ill-will towards Lady 
Sandfordj though she was convinced, she 
had had a hand in breaking off her engage- 
ment — in ruining her happiness. Bitter 
disappointment had nearly soured her sweet 
temper, and often did the merest trifle irri- 
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tate her in the highest degree. She strove 
to conquer this irritability : it was not only dis* 
tressing to others^ but painfully so to herself. 
Gradually it wore ofF^ and she became the 
same sweet creature she had ever been: 
though her youthful gaiety and liveliness 
were gone ! If the thought occurred to her, 
how much happiness might be restored to 
her were Lord Sandford's engagement with 
Lady Rachel to be broken off, she repelled 
the idea. She did not wish that any girl 
should undergo the suffering which was now 
her lot ; and she pra)^ed for their happiness. 
Yes, on the day of their wedding, she prayed 
for them — for herself: she wandered about 
the house, unable to settle to anything ; her 
eyes were dimmed and bloodshot; and so 
strange was her manner that Mrs. Selby half 
feared that her reason might give way. ToJ*' 
wards evening she became calmer: she ap'% 
peared at the dinner-table, and entered into 
general couversation, till suddenly Tiny burst 
into the room, crying out, ^^ I have seea 
Sandford, I have seen the bride ! The car-r 
riage is just gone by !'' 
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Catherine's head fell back^ her hands dropped 
by her side ! the knell of the last lurking* hope^ 
that^ perhaps unknown to herself^ had still 
ling'ered in her mind^ was sounded. Herkind^ 
considerate parents exerted themselves to pro- 
mote conversation, in order to drajv oflF atten- 
tion from their daughter, who in a few minutes 
revived. Complaining, however, of headache, 
she left the room with her fond mother. 

Never, perhaps, till that moment, had she 
known how intense was her love ! how Sand- 
ford was entwined with every fibre of her heart I 
The idea of his passing their gate with another 
bride haunted her ; and it was not, till after 
administering a strong opiate, that Mrs. Selby 
had the satisfaction of seeing her more calm^ 
and inclined to sleep. 

Lady Brooke had been too much elated at 
her grand-daughter's making this grand parti 
of the season, not to hasten on matters as 
much as possible, for fear the gentleman 
should cool; she thought, to use a homely 
proverb, ^^ that it was better to strike the iron 
while hot." That evening saw Sandford with 
his bride in the hall of his fathers. It were 
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utterly impossible to attempt to describe the 
estate of his feeling's as he passed the Rectory ! 
It was only by the strong'est effort that he 
was able to hide his emotion from her who 
was for ever his wife j fortunately the shades 
of evening were thickening* round, and the 
necessity at that minute of pulling' up the win- 
dow prevented his companion from perceiving 
his deathly paleness : he would not allow him- 
self to reflect. The sight of his tenantry 
ranged on each side of the road to welcome 
him home, roused him ; but severely did he 
blame himself for returning to Harden Hall 
BO soon, and he wished fervently as he passed 
the Rectory that they had gone abroad, or 
anywhere else. It was now too late : his path 
in life was decided; and to go back impos- 
sible. That Lady Rachel loved him he did not 
doubt; and solemnly did he vow to perform 
his duty by her, and to make her happy. 
This he felt was the only reparation now in 
his power to Catherine. 

Before her marriage his wife had scarcely 
known what it was to love any one: hep 
mother had died when she was too young 
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to feel her irreparable loss ; her father, harsh 
and stern, had rather repelled than encou- 
raged any soft feelings. Her grandmother, 
worldly in the extreme, and her other con- 
nexions, entirely occupied with their own affairs, 
had had but little time to devote to the 
poor girl; so that during the last month 
a new world had been opened to her : Sand- 
ford had sought her love, and it was given 
unreservedly. It was her first, her only love j 
and if the delight of being free from the stric- 
tures her father was accustomed to put on her 
most innocent and trifling actions, mingled 
itself with her love of Sandford, it was but 
natural that it should be so: she antici- 
pated a life of happiness ! She knew nothing 
of the Selbys ; excepting that one daughter 
was a great friend of Elizabeth's, and that 
some future day she hoped to make their 
acquaintance. Being shy and timid, and 
unaccustomed to any attention, she felt almost 
overwhelmed by her reception at her new 
home. It certainly was not without a feeling 
of pride that Lord Sandford handed her into 
the spacious saloon, elegantly and magnifi-i 
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cently furnished to receive his bride^ and im- 
printing* a kiss on her brow, saluted her as 
mistress of Harden Hall, and all belonging 
thereto. Feeling fatigued with the many 
events of the day, at an early hour Lady 
Sandford sought her chamber; she hardly yet 
comprehended the novelty of her situation. 

On entering his dressing-room that evening, 
the young earl was surprised to see a packet, 
seemingly of letters, on the table j but on 
examining the address, he doubted not whence 
they came. With trembling hands he untied 
the string, and all the numerous letters he 
had written to Catherine fell on the floor. 
Alarmed lest any one should enter and find 
him thus engaged, he hastily collected them 
together, determined to destroy them some 
future day : at the present moment, he could 
not make up his mind to do so. A box next 
attracted his attention; it contained all the 
presents he had ever given to Catherine, even 
to the merest trifle : he groaned in bitterness 
of spirit — so much did these relics of past 
days recall — so keenly did he at that moment 
feel how shameful had been his conduct ! Not 
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a word was there of accusation or remon- 
strance ; not a line of Catherine's writings save 
the direction^ and this evidently traced with 
trembling* hands. He seized it^ and placed it 
amongst other papers in his pockety retiring^ 
to rest^ unhappy and wretched. Not so his 
little bride : she was perfectly contented^ and 
was soon sleeping as soundly as an infant! 
Their honeymoon was spent in the strictest 
seclusion and quiet; and by Catherine^ in 
endeavours to forget the past, and look forward 
to the future. 

While they are thus disposed of, it is high 
time we should return to some of our other 
dramatis persoruB. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Amongst the many who appeared rejoiced at 
Lord Sandford's marriage, perhaps there was 
no one more so, than Lady Julia Bead : but 
from strange motives. She had succeeded in 
poisoning the minds of Miss Rabbit and Mr. 
Hawkins against Miss Selby : or rather had 
strengthened their dislike of her so much, 
that they succeeded in preventing her mar- 
riage with Lord Sandford. 

Like all people who are subject to tem- 
porary derangement, Lady Julia's dislike to 
Miss Selby's marriage had obtained such hold 
of her, that one day she was excited to an 
unusually violent iattack of phrenzy by merely 
seeing her drive past with Lady Elizabeth 
Sandford. She vowed that Lord Sandford's 
marriage with Miss Selby should never take 
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place ; and most effectually had she prevented 
its doing so : but even in this world, it is rare 
that such wickedness as hers goes unpunished; 
and the hour of retribution was fast approach- 
ing. 

If there was a single being in the world 
towards whom it might be said Lady Julia 
entertained any degree of affection, it was to 
her nephew : that nephew she had not seen for 
months. He had grown weary of his dissi- 
pated life in town, and left it to find more 
exciting scenes — in racing and gambling. The 
last time she had heard of him, was upon his 
having won a large sum at Epsom. Instantly 
had the aunt written to beg the nephew to 
lend her some of his windfall. Great was the 
disgust of the said nephew; who, however, 
forwarded the sum required, though, in his 
heart, he wished Lady Julia at Jericho. Not 
many days afterwards, while writing in her 
boudoir, she was surprised by hearing an 
unusual bustle and commotion on the stair- 
case : always now in an anxious state of 
alarm, she immediately fancied that these 
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were the officers of justice in pursuit of her : 
but a footman^ with horror and consternation 
depicted on his face, rushed into the room, 
exclaiming*, ^^My lady! my lady! master id 
killing* himself — he is dying*, my lady V^ 

^^ Thankful," to use her own words, *^ that it 
was no Tvorse^' she jumped up, exclaiming, 
^^Send for the doctor, send for the doctor; 
where is your master V 

Disgusted at this behaviour, the man 
silently pointed to an open door of the study ; 
and Lady Julia, passing by him to leave 
the room, remarked, ^^ Why, Wilson, any one 
would think your master was dead, to look at 
you/' She passed on. On entering the study, 
a scene of such horror presented itself, that 
even her senses were frozen : her blood ran 
cold — ^her knees smote against one another* 
Stretched on the sofa, lay her husband ! — 
his face colouriess, his lips deadly pale, and 
blood streaming from his chest all over the 
couch. His eyes were closed, and, ex- 
cepting that the blood flowed, he was, to 
all appearance, dead. 
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^^Call Howell/^ said Lady Jidia^ as soon 
as she could articulate. Even at that mo- 
ment^ when the man whom^ before the altar of 
6od^ she had sworn to love and cherish^ lay 
weltering in his bloody she dared not approach 
him for fear of soiling her satin gown ! Appa- 
rently he was unconscious of her presence^ 
The surgeon now arrived^ and on seeing the 
wound^ declared that Mr. Be^d had not many 
hours to live. These words roused Lady 
Julia^ in a slight degree^ from a kind of 
stupor she had fallen into^ and she wept. 
Yes ! though all show of affection had long 
been extinguished between them^ even if it had 
ever existed^ she could not hear of his death 
thus solemnly announced by the medical man 
to be so near at hand^ without some remorse, 
some pangs of conscience; and the heart- 
searching thought then struck her now 
perhaps it was all over, that she had not 
altogether fulfilled her duty towards him as 
she ought to have done. Then came the 
fiolemn reflection of what must be hereafter. 

No one could give any account of how the 
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accident happened. A few hours before, 
Mr. Bead had been seen to enter his study 
with a large bundle of papers, and was heard 
to lock the door. As one of the servants af- 
terwards crossed the passage^ he was startled 
by hearing the noise of a heavy body, as of 
some one falling, in the study. Rushing to 
the door, he found it locked, and some little 
time elapsed before they could force it open. 
Such a sight then met their eyes as spread con- 
sternation and sorrow: they beheld their master 
stretched on the floor, with the blood streaming 
from his chest J they raised him and placed him 
up on the couch, and sought Lady Julia. The 
rest of the tale is already told. That he had 
fallen by his own hand, there appeared little 
doubt. At that awful moment, when the soul 
was fast fleeting from its earthly tenement, 
the recollection that he had committed suicide 
horrified Lady Julia, more than the actual loss 
of a life which had never given her much 
enjoyment. 

For two days Lady Julia remained as if 
paralyzed : as if riveted to that room. No 

VOL. III. 
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entreaties could prevail on her to leave it: 
in vain Howell used threats and entreaties; 
in vain she made use of gentleness and per- 
suasion^ to remove her from this scene of 
death ; Lady Julia positively refused to move. 
Wearied at length with her opposition^ and 
having in the course of the day exhausted all 
those threats and inuendoes which she had 
never found to fail before, Howell gave her a 
severe blow, exclaiming, ^^ When will you be 
taken to a mad-house ? When shall I obtain 
my money? That cursed robbery of mine has 
turned your shallow brain ! Come, rouse your^ 
self, Lady Julia I Your husband is dead I — 
You do no good here I" 

On hearing these cutting words, the eyes of 
the wretched lady relaxed their fixed stare, and 
she laughed wildly, — so wildly, indeed, that 
even Howell felt her blood curdle at the sound. 
But her object was not yet accomplished : and 
again threatening Lady Julia, she pushed her 
unfortunate mistress to the door j with violent 
language urging submission to her autho- 
rity. A still wilder laugh was the only repfy^ 
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though the terrified lady hastened her steps 
towards the door. 

A servant now approached who had wit- 
nessed all this cruel scene^ to whom his mistresa 
appeared quite deranged. Scarcely had he 
reached the door when Lady Julia rushed to 
him, and shrieking out, ^^ Oh save me ! — save 
me! — I will not remain with her! — Save me!'' 
and she screamed with frantic violence. 

With wonderful presence of mind, Howell 
turned towards the man, saying, ^^You see 
that my poor mistress is quite crazy : she has 
long heen so. If you can doubt the evidence 
of your own senses, ask the other servants, 
who have been with her for years, whereas you 
are a fresh man, — they will confirm what I say.'' 

The man replied that there was little occa- 
sion for fiirther evidence j that he could 
clearly see she was insane. ^^ But stop, mis- 
tress," he continued, turning to Howell, who 
was about to leave the room, ^^ I heard you 
say strange things of yourself: you do not 
leave this room without a policeman being with 

you.*' 

2 
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At these words^ Howell's whole frame shook 
with alarm. She knew not what to say : for a 
few minutes terror paralysed her hrain^ in 
general so fertile in expedients. Suddenly 
Lady Julia broke out again, screaming or 
rather shrieking, '^ She robbed me. She took 
the child j she hid him. His father/' and she 
laughed wildly. ^^ Workhouse/' she continued 
— ^^the boy/' when she again relapsed into 
moody silence. 

Quickly summoning other domestics, this 
man-servant desired them to send for a police- 
man; saying, that from Howell's words, he 
thought strange things had happened with her 
connivance, and that at any rate her brutal 
treatment of Lady Julia required her instant 
dismissal. Howell's thoughts were in one ter- 
rible chaos at these words : hardly had she tiniie 
to dwell on them, when she saw the policeman 
arrive. 

Such an expression of withering hatred and 
scorn as crossed Howell's features when he 
made his appearance, the policeman had never 
befcNre seen : no, not even amidst the hardened 
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wretches it bad been bis lot frequently to take 
into custody. Astonished at wbat be beard, 
and feeling" certain tbat there must be some- 
thing* dreadful to be divulged^ be despatched a 
servant to the next magistrate for a warrant to 
take up this woman. The servant was so as- 
tonished, that the policeman found himself 
obliged to repeat his orders in an authoritative 
tone, to ensure the man's obedience. Lady Julia 
bad apparently relapsed into her former state : 
the fever in her brain seemed to have passed 
away. In matters of life and death, delays are 
dangerous, thought the worthy magistrate ; so 
he gave the warrant required immediately : it 
gave the policeman foil power to take up 
Mary Howell, and to bring her before the pro- 
per authorities. With sullen determination 
and dogged resolution to brave the storm, 
JBEowell followed the man, secretly vowing 
that she still would have her revenge : far from 
being softened by wbat to another mind would 
have appeared almost the acm^ of misfortune 
and degradation, it appeared to have turned 
all the little remaining milk of human kind* 
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ness that existed in her heart to guQ and bit* 
temess. 

As the prison doors grated harshly on their 
hinges after her admittance^ she felt roused to 
Hsk her very life : that appearing to her the only 
means of regaining her freedom. Then recurred 
the thought of the many ai*ticles of value that 
would be found in her trunks when searched t 
articles which she had stolen from Lady Julia« 
Having escaped detection in the first act 
of robbery of which she had been guilty^ 
she had steeled her mind to all feelingd 
of remorse^ and had frequently with impu- 
nity been guilty of several most dishonest 
iactions while living in Manchester Square* 
These thoughts almost maddened her: far 
from being softened by the fearful scenes 
she had just witnessed, it appeared that 
they had put the finishing stroke to her har- 
dened and impenitent heart. Alas ! the place 
of her present abode was, perhaps, little fitted 
to conduce to better feelings. Loudly she 
protested her innocence j loudly she protested 
the injustice of being committed to prison on 
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the accusation of a mad woman. It was 
all in yain : the narrow walls only re-echoed 
back her words ; and wearied at length with 
the sound of her own voice^ she became 
more tranquil. The fearful stillness of night 
in a prison is almost enough of itself 
to turn the brain; and several times did 
this wretched woman wish it might be so 
with her. 

Not many hours after HowelFs departure^ 
the household in Manchester Square were 
again roused by screams from Lady Julia 
Reed* Two, and even three or four people 
were necessary to prevent her rushing from 
the room ; and her violence increased to such 
a frightfol degree as to make it necessary 
to apply immediately for further medical at- 
tendance. On the arrival of the physicians, 
they were unanimously agreed that, having a 
great previous tendency to delirium and in- 
sanity, the awful shock of seeing her husband 
a corpse, and weltering in his own blood— « 
when she believed him well and in perfect health 
both of body and mind — ^had completely 8hat« 
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•tered her intellect; and they unmediatelj de^ 
^ired her hrother to he sent for hy express^ that 
jorders might he issued in his name for her 
immediate removal to a place of confinement. 

We have before said that little communi* 
cation passed hetween Lord Bawden and his 
isister ; and, his private business having* sum- 
moned him into the country the day after 
his brother-in-law's rash and wicked act, 
^e had obeyed the summons and gone there^ 
without once thinking of her, whom he 
regarded as a sister only by name. His 
absence at such a moment from town was 
looked upon as very extraordinary by the 
physicians; but they forebore all remarks, 
and placing keepers with Lady Julia, with- 
drew till her brother's arrival; not wishing 
>vithout his sanction, to proceed to extreme 
measures. 

That night was spent by Lady Julia in 
frantic efforts to tear herself away from those 
who held her in confinement ; and it was an 
inexpressible relief to every one in that ill^* 
fated household, when the following day Lord 
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Rawden's anival was announced. Though a 
man of cold and calculating character, with 
feelings the very reverse of affectionate and 
warm-hearted ; still, the pitiahle state in which 
he saw his sister — the fearful aberration 
pf intellect under which she now laboured, 
her excitement, her frenzied screams, her 
bloodshot eyes — raised the latent spark of 
brotherly affection 3 and he was so completely 
overcome that he groaned aloud. His own 
life and character had been irreproachable in 
a worldly point of view j though the motives 
that had actuated him were not derived from 
that source which can alone make them ac- 
ceptable to an Almighty God. 

There could be no doubt as to the propriety 
of the measure recommended by the physi- 
cians, and he hastily assented to all their 
proposals; he returned to his sister's apart- 
ment, to endeavour once more, if it were pos- 
sible, by the most endearing epithets, to rouse 
her to consciousness. It was in vain: the 
empire of reason was for ever destroyed, and 
with a heavy sigh, he turned away from the 
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deeply-to-be-pitied maniac. Nor did his own 
heart acquit him of all blame : he had known 
that Mr. Bead and his sister were runnings 
heedlessly into debt and difficulties^ and neyer 
had once lifted his finger to save them^ or to 
point out to them a better course ; and though^ 
in all probability^ his advice would have been 
scorned and rejected^ this did not exonerate 
him from blame. He gave way to these 
better feelings : he cherished them j and the 
awfiil events of that week proved an incalcula- 
ble blessing to him. So true it is that what 
appears to us our greatest misfortune often 
proves a signal blessing He laid their solemn 
precept to heart j and from that day forth he 
plainly perceived that religious principle can 
alone form a barrier to worldly ambition — 
to criminal coldness and indifference to our 
nearest relations, — can alone ^^ bring a man 
peace at the last.'' 

That evening saw the proud, the unbending 
Lady Julia, far away from all her usual 
haunts: immured in a whitewashed room; 
her hands in irons j with two keepers guarding 
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her ; and towards evening*, sleeping under the 
influence of strong opiates, on a couch, whose 
extreme cleanliness formed its only recom- 
mendation. In this room^ stripped of all 
this world holds dear, of all that she herself 
had ever valued, now lay this unfortunate^ 
this misguided and erring woman. It was, 
indeed, an awful change ! — to he taken from a 
house literally teeming with costly luxuries of 
every description ; from a home where wealth 
and refined art had lavished all their fasci- 
nations — where troops .of menials were in 
daily attendance to ohey the slightest wish of 
either master or mistress ! — to he taken from 
this, from all that had been their owner's 
pride and delight, to a place of confinement, 
was truly an awful instance of the certainty with 
which even in this life, wickedness reaps its own 
deserts. Yes, it was mercifully ordained that 
Lady Julia should remain ignorant of all this : 
that her mind ^hould, at least for a time, 
he steeped in forgetfulness 3 or that she 
should cease to remember the fearfid scene. 
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that had completely destroyed her reasoning 
powers. 

The opiates produced lethargy, and she re^ 
mained motionless and still. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

As day after day wore away, and Howell found 
that all her bribes were unsuccessful in gain- 
ing* the assistance of the turnkey to effect her 
escape, she relapsed into a moody obstinate 
silence j and for three days spoke not a word. 
On the morning of the fourth day, as she sat 
alone in her miserable cell, the sound of a toll- 
ing bell struck upon her ear ; and as its dull, 
heavy sound was repeated, she trembled, her 
,lips quivered, and falling on her knees, she 
Exclaimed, ^^ Great God, have mercy on me V^ 
Years had elapsed since a prayer had passed 
. her lips j now her heart seemed softened, and 
her tears flowed freely. Her mind appeared 
to her a perfect chaos : all seemed dark confu- 
sion, terror, and horror. But the ice had 
been broken, and as the time for the chaplain's 
.visit drew nigh, she became anxious for his 
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arrival. Hitherto she had maintained an 
obdurate silence when he was with her j now 
the state of her feeling's was changed: she 
heard his well-known step with joy j though 
deep shame mingled with this, to her, strang-e 
feeling. The chaplain was one of those mild, 
benevolent old men, whose whole lives are 
devoted to benefiting others: his manner 
was courteous and soothing to all alike; and 
many were the blessings showered upon his 
aged head, as he went on his errand of mercy 
through the dififerent wards. 

On opening Mary Howell^s door, he was 
struck with the alteration of her appearance 
and manner : that look of proud defiance and 
utter scorn which had hitherto greeted him, 
was now changed for downcast looks of peni- 
tent shame. She could not speak; her usual 
cutting remarks died on her lips, and she re- 
mained silent. 

The good old man approaching her mildly^ 
said, ^^He trusted from that day to date an 
improvement in the state of her mind.*^ He 
spoke of love, of mercy, of justice, of another 
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world^ of a life beyond the grave j and urged 
her to confess what robbery it was she had 
committed* Great was the struggle between 
her evil inclinations and the openings of good 
feeling which had that day risen in her breast; 
she hesitated^ hung her head in shame^ and 
answered not a wordj till, as the chaplain 
was about to leave the cell, she said, ^^ To- 
morrow, I will tell you all !** 

This was enough; and he left her, after pray- 
ing that she might be brought to a sense of 
her guilt, and saved through the all-sufl5cient 
blood of a crucified Redeemer. But evil 
habits of long standing are not so easy to be 
overcome J and after this excellent man had 
left her, Howell felt all her desire of revenge 
returning : she began to repent the promise 
she had given. One thing, she muttered to 
herself, at least affords me some pleasure; and 
that is that Miss Selby for whose good (aJB 
she perversely argued) I have suffered so 
much, is even as unhappy as my^self : this 
she had previously ascertained. But it is 
tmnecessary that we should follow the work* 
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ings of this wretched woman^s mind. Suffice 
it to say, that the following day she confessed 
everything to the chaplain : she recapitulated 
the whole affair. Great was the horror and 
dismay expressed by her patient listener at 
such a tale of ingratitude, deceit, and fraud ; 
and those likewise of the blackest dye. To 
find that crimes, such as robbery of papers, 
&c. which he conceived had been confined 
exclusively {o the most violent and abandoned 
of the human species — to find that such actd 
had been, not only connived at, but planned, by 
one, and that a woman, moving in the highest 
circles, perfectly electrified the worthy chap- 
Iain : the ostensible end to be gained, that 
of concocting a match between Mr. Bead and 
Miss Selby, seemed so little worthy of such 
violent measures. Again, the concealing of 
the child he looked upon as the most heartless 
thing that had ever been promulgated to him. 
He asked Howell in a stern voice, ^^ Did your 
scheme succeed? — did Mr. Bead marry Miss 
Selby?'' 
* /^ No/' she exclaimed j ^^ they did not sue- 
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ceed : sh6 would not marry him j her thoughta 
were fixed elsewhere. But/' continued the 
wretched woman^ ^^ I have g'ained one of our 
ends: I have taken away her affianced lord ! hfiv 
first and only love have I given to another ! 
But oh ! the child : '' she continued^ ^^ let me 
see him ! let me hear from his own lips that 
he forgives me all the injuries I have done 
him. Let me see him! He is in the work- 
house at my native village^ as an orphan hoy, 
under the name of Stratton I Oh ! let me see 
him!'' 

The chaplain turned with renewed earnest- 
ness towards her ; who the moment hefore he 
had heheld with loathing, on account of her 
speech ahout Miss Selby. But her tale of 
guilt and of wasted talents was over : she had 
divulged the whole affair, and appeared to 
foresee that her sentence woidd in all proba- 
bility be severe. That the child must be 
at once identified, and brought publicly before 
the world, was instantly determined by the 
chaplain ; and he promised the now penitent 
woman to use all his endeavours to obtain 
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intelligence of him^ and to bring* him to her 
if possible. He took down the address, re* 
solving" that no time should be lost in seeing* 
a^er this most ill-used youth. 

This assurance seemed to tranquillise Howell 
a little. With earnestness and fervour did 
the reverend divine offer up his prayers with 
her. He strove by every means in his power 
to work on her feelings ; and as he daily re- 
newed his visits, he had the happiness of 
seeing" her listen with increasing willingness 
to the message of heavenly mercy which h6 
had to proclaim. Gradually did the early 
impressions of religion, which had been in- 
stilled into her when a child, resume their 
power J and ere a fortnight elapsed, his ef-* 
forts were rewarded by seeing her deeply 
penitent. 

During this time her mind dwelt frequently 
on the situation of the child, and on the ob- 
scurity and poverty to which she had so 
heartlessly consigned it. The money she had 
extorted by using his name to Lady JviiA 
was now become abhorrent to her. She had 
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been given to understand she* would stand 
at the bar for her trial^ on the plea of having 
stolen various articles from Lady Julia^ and 
having most grossly ill-used her. With bit-* 
ter tears she confessed the justness of this 
accusation, and humbly prayed to be kept from 
iurther wickedness* 

In a few days, after she had first men-^ 
tioned Mr. Read's son to the chaplain, she 
was surprised at hearing his well-known 
step at a much earlier hour than usuaL Hope 
rose in her breast, that he might have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the child : and she eagerly^ 
scanned his countenance as he entered the 
door : but there was little in it to re-assure 
her hopes and wishes ; and she feared he had 
failed in discovering him. 

Her doubts were soon resolved when he 
replied to her speaking looks, that the child 
was still where she had placed him. 

'^ God be praised I and may I see him V^ 

" Alas V^ he continued, ^^ I fear not. At 
present there is little probability of your doing 
so. But calm yourself, Howell, for you have 

p2 
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Heed of firmness to hear what I am now g'oing' 
to relate to you/' 

In a subdued mild voice he related^ that 
the friend whom he had deputed to seek the 
child had hastened from town immediately; 
that the circumstance was made known to 
him; that he had sought the unhappy boy, 
whom he had discovered in a sick ward, sur- 
rounded by others, all suffering from the samer 
fearful disease under which he himself was 
labouring — small-pox. 

The miserable woman gave a groan of 
despair, and almost swooned away : she made 
a sign, however, to her kind informer to 
proceed, which he did; saying that young 
Stratton, as he was called at the poor house, 
or Read, had got the disease in its most 
malignant form ; that he was evidently fast 
sinking under it, — frightfully emaciated and 
reduced, and highly delirious: though at 
times when the pastor of the parish visited 
him, and mildly read prayers to him, he ap- 
peared calmer, and joining his thin tapering 
hands together, seemed to pray. 
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Bitterly did Howell weep at this recital, 
and eagerly again she inquired whether there 
was no hope. Deeply as it grieved Mn 
Alban to deprive one in so fearfiil a situation 
of any comfort, still he considered it his duly 
positively to assure her that there was none 5 
and that even by that time the soul of him she 
had so deeply injured was in all probability 
released from worldly pain and sorrow — a pure 
and beatified spirit : then kneeling at her side, 
Mr. Alban prayed with her, and for her, that 
she might see the hand of God in this aflBicting 
dispensation, and uncomplainedly submit to 
His will. 

After a little more conversation he with- 
drew ; promising to see her again that evening 
if he heard anything ftirther from the work- 
house. It added not a little to HowelFfi 
remorse that Mr. Read, the father, was on the 
Continent, she knew not where ; as it prevented 
Mr. Alban from appealing to him to protect 
his child. She now saw that the ^^ wages of 
sin is death/' and that the straight path of 
duty once infringed — once deviated frt)m — is 
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^with great difficulty, if ever, regained. She 
could now trace her own fall entirely to inor^- 
.dinate'vanityj to thinking herself wiser than 
other people, and, contrary to their advice, seek- 
ing in the metropolis to ^^ better herself:^' the 
steps from self-will to obstinacy, from obsti- 
nacy to deceit, from deceit to lying and rob- 
bery were gradual, and at the time scarcely 
heeded j but she now saw with vividness every 
aggravating circmnstance of her past life, and 
whatever her future fate might be, felt sure 
that it was ordained for her good. 

It was late that night when Mr. Alban again 
appeared to inform Howell that the child was 
no more : at an early hour that day he 
had been taken by his mercifiil Father from a 
world which to him had caused so little plea- 
sure. No complaint escaped from her as she 
thus heard her last hopes destroyed: but 
her remorse was poignant. Mr. Alban, ear^- 
nestly commending her to the care of her 
Maker, — with deep commiseration at having* 
thus added intensity to the anguish of one 
jCiow so keenly alive to the wickedness of her 
past life— took his leave. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

The sensation of horror and dismay excited 
in the heau monde at the death of Mr. Bead 
by his own hand^ was greatly increased by 
the report that Lady Julia Eead had been 
so overcome on seeing her lifeless husband, 
that the shock produced insanity; and that 
she was so outrageously violent as to make 
it necessary for her to be most closely 
guarded: these two facts formed, however, 
but a nine days' wondpr; and, immersed in 
gaiety and dissipation, the greater number of 
people laid not the serious warning to heart. 

The day for HowelFs trial had now arrived. 
Under the fostering care of Mr. Alban she 
had been daily brought to a happier state of 
mind, — to a deeper repentance. She resolved 
not to employ counsel j and determined to 
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confess her gnilt of the various .robberies 
ascribed to her. She even refused to engtig-e a 
celebrated lawyer of the day^ who^ after that 
his clients have confessed to him their guilt, 
works himself up into such a pitch of indig- 
nation against the accusers^ and concern for 
the accused, as to shed tears — ^to prove his 
earnestness in advocating the cause of his 
client, and persuade the jury of the innocence 
of one who an hour before had confessed to 
him his guilt I 

No, Howell now felt resigned to her fate. 
One thing to her credit should be known : when 
she first made a confession to the chaplain^ 
she had implicated Miss Selby as being aware 
of the existence of the wife and child; but 
now that she was roused to better feeling's, it 
smote her deeply to think of thus defaming the 
character of one who had never done her any 
injury — who had never even been seen by her j 
and she begged the chaplain to erase the false 
and malignant words, so that Miss Selb/s 
name might not appear at all during the trial. 
Would it not, indeed, have brought Mr. Selb/s 
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grey hairs with sorrow to the grave^ to have 
heard the name of his daughter coupled in any 
way, at this time, with that of such a wretch ? 

The trial had not proceeded far, and all 
were hushed in breathless attention, when a 
commotion was heard at the further end of 
the court. After ordering silence, the judge 
demanded what was the cause of the dis- 
turbance ; when a thin, tall, rather fine-looking 
old man, — his head bowed on his chest, slowly 
rose up, saying, ^^ I am Mary Howell's father/^ 

Struck by his manner, and the deep sorrow 
expressed in his countenance, the counsel 
paused. The old man approached the prisoner. 
^^ My child,'' he demanded, ^^ are you guilty of 
having robbed Lady Julia of so many articles? 
Have you committed this dreadful crime ?" 

His voice was low and weak, and he leaned 
towards her, as if his very life depended on 
her answer. Years had passed since she had 
gazed on that now aged form, and heard the 
tones of that feeling voice. Her lips trembled; 
her frame shook convulsively j she could not 
articulate : vain were her efforts to make her-i 
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self heard : at lengthy with desperation^ she 
faintly said, ^^ I am guilty J^ 

In the eyes of that ag*ed man, the court 
seemed turned into a hell: the heated faces 
around him appeared like the imagination of a 
fevered dream. He caught hold of the rail- 
ing for support, and said, — 

^^ My child ! — my dear child ! I forgive you 
all the sorrow you have caused me. If hy 
the law you are condemned to leave your 
native land f and a convulsive tremor shook 
his voice, — ^^rememher you have a father^s 
forgiveness — a father's prayers: remember, 
again, those precepts that were taught you as 
a child. And now, farewell : kiss me, kiss me, 
oh, my daughter ! and receive a father's parting 
blessing, — a father's fuU pardon. May Grod 
Almighty forgive you ! '' 

Thick falling tears prevented him saying 
more; and, perhaps, there was not one in 
that crowded court, down whose cheeks the 
tears did not silently flow. 

Gradually recovering himself, the broken-* 
hearted old man quitted the court-^to him a 
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scene of unutterable anguish — and the trial 
proceeded. 

After all the evidence had been given on 
both sides^ and the judge had summed up 
the whole, the jury pronounced a verdict of 
guilty, and sentence of transportation was 
pronounced upon Mary Howell. 
' Howell heard the sentence with composure : 
her sole wish now was to be released from this 
world, where she had worked so much evil; 
and she silently prayed that her repentance 
might be accepted. 

Perhaps, after her shameful conduct to the 
unfortunate child, there was no part of her 
life which caused Howell so much remorse, 
and such bitter sorrow when the hour for her 
leaving England drew nigh, as that of having 
by her cruelty and harshness reduced Lady 
JuKa Eead to her present deplorable state. 
Often did she entreat the chaplain, who was 
unremitting in his attentions to her, to add his 
prayers to hers, that Lady Julia might yet be 
restored to the use of her senses though her 
Intellect appeared quite paralysed. 
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The convict-ship lay at anchor off the hulk; 
and amidst many others, — some, indeed^ who 
were no douht penitent, others fearfully hard* 
ened, — did Mary HoweU ascend into the vessel 
that was to transport her away for many years 
from all civilised society, and convey her to the 
horrors of a penal settlement. Her pale cheek 
and livid lips hespoke deep remorse, and shame 
unutterable. Indefatigable to the last, Mr. 
Alban was there, breathing words of comfort 
and hopes of a better world to those who 
felt, indeed, but little remaining to ihem in thi& 

The last parting was over, and the gallant 
vessel, with its fearful cargo of broken hearts^ 
was quickly borne away by the freshening 
breeze. Fearful, indeed, would be the cata? 
logue were all the thoughts of these con- 
demned wretches known to the world : some 
hardened in vice and depravity ; others lured 
from the right path at their entrance into 
life, and thus in early youth, when the strongest 
impressions are made, brought into contact 
with vice in all its deformity I 

Sut is this the way to bring about a moral- 
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reformation? — to lessen the awful amount of 
crime in the country ? Oh ! ho^ far other means 
are needed : let them not he sent as exiles to dis* 
tant shores, without chaplains, without churches 
being prepared for their use before their arrival j 
without every means being taken during* the 
long voyage to bring them to a sense of their 
depravity, of their need of repentance ! God 
is gracious, and let man humbly imitate his 
distinguishing attribute of mercy. Let us as 
individuals, and as a nation, strive to arrest 
the progress of vice and irreligion among all 
classes; let us strive to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the lower classes : for be it known 
that actual want has caused more fearfiil 
crimes, has brought more human beings to 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law, than 
any other cause whatever. 

Fearful as the punishment inflicted on 
Howell by a human tribunal undoubtedly 
was, it was far less awful than that decreed 
to Lady Julia by a stiir higher Power. In 
the first case time was given for repentance 3 in 
the latter — oh I dreadful thought — no ray of 
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reason had as yet dawned upon this benighted 
soul! her violent screams and distortions 
had been succeeded by utter silence — ^perfect 
idiotcyl Thus ended all those hopes^ all 
those crooked machinations to obtain lucrd 
and deceive the world^ which had been so fear* 
fully at work in the breasts of both these 
females^ and involved them both in such in-» 
tense disgrace. 

Well^ indeed^ may our readers exclaim^ 
^^ that the love of money was indeed to theni 
the root of all evil/' Yes, you who are lured 
from the direct paths of virtue, honesty, and 
truth, think on these things! Remember^ 
that one at least of these women had received 
a religious education, and for the earlier part 
of her life lived virtuously and respect* 
ably. Do you, who live in princely mansions^ 
with troops of servants attending upon you 
— do you reflect how incumbent it is oil 
you to see what manner of life they leadf 
and recollect that, in proportion as you dd 
your duty by them, and set them a good 
example, they are likely to be influenced hy 
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your conduct and be faithfiil to you. Who 
can doubt^ but that one of the principal 
causes of the frightful increase of crime and 
licentiousness in this country^ is the neglect^ 
the haughtiness^ with which too many^ who 
ought to know better^ treat their domestics ? 
With little or no education^ they are expected 
to be faultless. Let their superiors in rank 
look at home, and see whether they have any 
right to expect in others a higher standard of 
merit than they can boast of possessing them- 
selves. May those of Lady Julia's rank, 
who are tempted to peruse this, consider into 
what fearful extravagance the besetting sin of 
these days may lead them; and take warn- 
ing from her fate of the evils caused by a 
lavish expenditure beyond what their income 
admits. 

Scarcely aware where the heir-at-law was to 
be found, the late Mr. Bead's executor sent off 
an express to Paris ; thinking that gay metro- 
polis was in all probability his abode. It was 
so ; and the young man was frantic at hear- 
ing of his complete ruin : bitterly he lamented 
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his fate, in having quitted his uncle — bitterly 
did he grieve at this blightof all his future hopes 
and prospects ; and for a time he was reduced to 
sullen despair. But it will be some consolation 
to our readers^ after all the harrowing* scenes 
through which they have recently passed, to 
know, that he, the prime cause of them all, 
was at length brought to a better state of 
mind: he retired from that gay vortex of 
society in which he had hitherto moved, and 
strove, not to banish reflection, as formerly, 
but to encourage and foster every gleam of 
improvement perceptible to himself. The 
fmeers, the derision of his worthless com- 
panions passed unheeded, — they had lost their 
influence: he had felt the wretchedness to 
which his intimacy with such men had led 
him^ and steadily refused to associate any 
longer with them. The thought of all that his 
wife and child had undergone, afflicted him 
indeed with deep remorse, and sorrow : but it 
also caused an amendment of life j and in the 
altered character in which he now appears^ 
immersed in country pursuits, studiously pro- 
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motingf the welfare of all around him, our 
readers would with difficulty recognise the 
gay and fashionahle spendthrift, — ^he who was 
called the nephew ^ par excellence. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Great was the surprise and dis^st of the 
family at Tonnin^on Rectory when the ac- 
counts of all that had happened in Manchester 
Square reached them. Great was Catherine's 
horror as she proceeded a little way in reading 
an account of the trial j and a deep feeling 
of thankfulness spread over her that she had 
escaped from falling into such terrible hands : 
but that she should have been the cause^ 
however unintentionally^ and unknown to her- 
selfj of the commission of such crimes, was 
dreadful. It was more evident to her than 
ever, that Lady Julia's partiality arose only 
from an idea that she might eventually 
become possessed of considerable property. 
Her abhorrence and dislike to Mr. Augustus 
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Read were increased tenfold, — she regarded 
him as the murderer of his wife and child : 
a cool, calculatingf villain, who had hoped 
that her money would have released him 
from his pecuniary difficulties. It afforded 
her some degree of consolation that he had 
left the country, — ^that she should, in all 
probability, never agtdn see him. But what 
had made these two women so virulent a^inst 
her she could not divine : she trusted that the 
report was true that both of them had been 
previously derang^ed. Fortunately, Cathe-^ 
rine's eyes had not been painfully opened to 
what had been passing* behind the scenes at the 
time when she was perfectly happy,-happier 
far than she imagined would ever be her lot 
again in this world; and she turned with 
loathing* mingled with pity from the content* 
plation of Lady Julia's and Howell's fate. . 

Gentle reader, you may perhaps like to 
know that Miss Selby has again met Lord 
Sandford. Yes! after the wedding* had 
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elapsed some time, Mrs. Sdby paid her visit 
to the bride at Harden Hall : she did it more 
to please her daughter than herself. Catherine 
did not wish to stand in the way of the 
same easy intercourse between her brothers 
and sisters and the family at Harden Hall^ as 
formerly existed; and now that they had fixed 
themselves in the neighbourhood, the two 
fiunilies must necessarily be thrown together. 
The first time that Lord Sandford and 
Catherine met|[was at a school feast given 
in the neighbourhood, to which Catherine 
had been particularly invited. Numerous 
were the remarks about the young bride at 
Harden Hall; and Catherine had to answei^ 
them all, and appear interested, when every 
word that was uttered was a dagger to her 
heart : so deeply did she feel his desertion of 
her. The f6te was nearly over, and Catherine 
had hoped to have escaped that day without 
speaking to Lord Sandford, when on looking 
aovm the lawn, she perceived him approaching 
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with his wife on his arm^ and Mr. Hawkins 
close by his side. It was with difficulty that 
pur poor heroine kept up the conversation^ so 
quickly did her heart beat; and her voice 
became thick with emotion : fortunately, how- 
ever, her agitation was not perceived. As 
they approached, all crowded around to wel- 
come the young" earl, who was very popular; 
and also to be introduced to his bride, who 
appeared terrified to death, and ready to sink 
into the earth at receiving such unusual 
attentions. Her reception of them was cold 
and ungracious. Jjotd Sandford's colour 
heightened as he turned towards Catherine, 
and he, too, became nervous ; hiding it, how- 
ever, under an off-hand manner, and hurriedly 
asking after Mr. and Mrs. Selby. To Cathe- 
rine his emotion was perceptible : it displayed 
itself also by extreme paleness. By great 
exertion she was enabled to answer him 
with composure, and passed on to her father, 
who was coming toward her. Many were 
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the trials of this kind that she had to endure ; 
for each time that they met she saw those 
attentions lavished on another^ which certainly 
of right belonged to her : it drove her nearly 
distracted. All she suffered was unknown^ 
even to her nearest and dearest relations : the 
fire which burned within her^ she concealed 
under a mask of even more gaiety and cheer- 
fulness than she had ever shown : she played, 
she sang^ she danced with the gayest ; and if 
at times such a sense of misery and disap- 
pointment oppressed her, as almost to take 
away the power of exertion, she rallied 
herself; it was only when alone, or very 
rarely with her mother, that any symptoms 
of weakness were indulged in. Often did 
she rise, after a restless night, when light 
fancy in the intervals of sleep had woven bright 
dreams of happiness, — of that home in which 
she had hoped to have passed such a life of 
bliss with Sandford at her side, bright and 
figouHng, loving her as in days of yore : to 
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wake from such dreams as these^ and to find 
him the husband of another^ was indeed a sore 
triaL She had been again to Harden Hall ; 
sbe had seen his little pale bride fill the place 
that was to have been hers. It was only 
natural that as a woman she should feel some 
degree of pleasure in appearing happy and 
gay when in Lord Sandford's company ; and 
that her pride should be gratified by thus 
mortifying a little^ him who had not scrupled 
to injure her irreparably. His presence was 
to her a signal to laugh and talk as in those 
days when he had admired her« 

At first her health nearly sank under these 
continual efibrts; but she was wonderfully 
supported^ and mteekly kissed thathand^ which 
had thought fit thus severely to try her. 

It is mercifully ordained that time should 
soften all calamities : some few years passed 
away, and Catherine was accustomed conti- 
nually to see Lord and Lady Sandford toge* 
ther^ That they were haj^y, according to th« 
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common acceptation of the term^ is true ; but 
their happiness was very unlike what Catherine 
would have considered perfect^ had she been 
permitted to marry the man of her choice ; and 
may very aptly be called a state of quiescent 
happiness. * Mr* HawkinS; residing constantly 
with the domestic couple^ appeared to have 
become a sort of second conscience to the noble 
lord: so indispensable was his presence to 
Sandford's peace of mind. 

Great is the astonishment expressed by her 
friends that Miss Selby is still unmarried; 
they know not how longf a time must elapse 
before so strong* an attachment as she felt is 
got over — even if ever it should be the case : 
it was woven into every thought and feeling; 
her love had ^^ grown with her growth/' and 
time alone can eradicate such strong impres- 
sions. 

As if even this unpretending tale might be 
permitted to add one testimony more to the 
many proofs of the inexpediency^ not to say 
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sinfiilness^ of ^^ doing* evil that good may 
come^^ Catherine did eventually fulfil Lady 
Julia's predictions^ by becoming a considerable 
heiress. Her aunts left her all they pos- 
sessed; so that Lord Sandford^ after having* 
bartered his happiness for g^old^ lived to see 
that girl^ whose only defect in his eyes had 
been the want of money^ become possessed of 
so larg-e a fortune, that Lady Rachel Hunt's 
SO^OOOZ. dwindled in comparison to a mere 
pittance. Catherine Selby still remained at 
Tonning'ton, a blessing to all around her. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Though on ihe first announcement of Lord 
Sandford's marriagfe^ his soirdisant friend Mr. 
Hawkins had professed much pleasure at 
an event^ which was in fact a bitter dis- 
^appointment to him; yet, from the fadliiy 
with which he had grained the principal ob- 
ject of his ambition^ namely^ the preyention 
of any intercourse with Miss Selby^ he had 
entertained the most ardent hopes that his 
own personal influence would have prevented 
Lord Sandford from feeling* the want of a 
more intimate bond of union. Too late he 
discovered his mistake : he discovered that his 
patron^ accustomed as he had always been 
to confide in the judgment of others, no 
sooner found himself deprived of Miss Selbys 
judicious decisiveness, of her clear-sighted 
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dpinion on all subjects^ than^ foiling* to find 
any resource within himself^ he sought it in 
others very possibly less capable of imparting* 
to him that firmness in which he was so 
lamentably deficient. Very few months^ how* 
ever, after the marriagfe had taken place, 
sufficed to show Mr. Hawkins that for the 
ftiture the wife would be considered before 
the chaplain. In one respect, be retained 
over his lordship an important hold; and 
that was derived from the outward zeal and 
fervour with which he performed all religious 
duties : penances and iasts were by him rigidly 
observed. His conversation also was pretty 
generally confined to serious subjects. Lord 
Sandford was not likely to observe unmoved 
the worn and emaciated appearance of his 
friend. Having witnessed the lamentable 
effects of these oft-recurring fasts, he once 
or twice urged Hawkins . not to tax his 
strength too severely: but a religion of 
outward observances, whose chief aim is to 
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make its votaries appear in the eyes of the 
world ahstracted from all earthly cares; a 
religion that professes to heal all wounds by 
human means^ was rapidly gaining ground 
in the heart of this misguided young man. 

There is something peculiarly attractive to 
the human mind^ in the doctrine that it is in 
our power to effect by our own works the 
salvation of our immortal souls; or if not 
altogether to ascribe the entire merit of work- 
ing out our own salvation to our own per- 
formances^ yet that these observances most 
certainly contribute very largely to this inn 
portant object. 

Hawkins lent himself to this seducing 
doctrine. Scarcely did he allow to himself 
how much merit he attached to the morning 
vigil ; to the Latin prayers that were hurriedly 
repeated every day ; to the observance of 
every saint's day. He even went so far as to 
omit the day of the month^ had he occasion 
to indite an epistle to any of his friends on 
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a holy day, and substitute instead thereof 
the name of the saint that marked the day ; 
thereby informing* them that he had not over-^ 
looked it himself: perhaps as a tacit reproof 
to those whom he suspected had not observed 
the same. 

The effect of this strictness and tendency 
to one point, gave him an extraordinary in- 
fluence over both Lord and Lady Sandford* 
He assimied so much superiority over them, 
as the delegated minister of the Most High^ 
that in all their affairs he was consulted } and 
each day saw them, after confession, seek ab- 
solution of him of whom both entertained a 
secret fear. Although in many respects ad- 
mitting* the superiority of the Popish over 
the Reformed Church, the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation and the infallibility of the 
Pope, still Mr. Hawkins hesitated to declare 
himself a Papist. He felt, indeed, that this 
was the only honourable course he could pur- 
sue J yet, for the present, he put off the evil 
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day. He was perplexed by conflicting* doubts : 
at times tbe superiority of the Beformed 
Church struck him forcibly ; then^ agr&in> some 
bewitching doctrine was brought before his 
eye; some singxdar instance of undoubted 
zeal was shown by one of his friends, a rigid 
Papist. Bewildered^ therefore^ and harassed 
by these distressing doubts^ his mind became 
a perfect chaos. None of these short-ccmiings 
were known to either Lord or Lady Sand- 
ford. They had remarked that Mr. Ha^ddns 
had grown silent and reserved^ and his ab- 
stracted air led them frequently to su^MCt 
that something weighed upon his mind^ and 
that he was ill at rest ; but to neither of them 
did it ever occur to inqubre into the cause of this 
change. He had given it as his decided opinion 
that a priest should be left isolated from the 
rest of the inhabitants of Harden Hall; and 
in this he was gratified. There was in his 
manner so much of that ^^ pride that apes 
humility/' that he was not deemed by visitors 
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Tery agreeable;. yet no one person ever re- 
mained more than a few days in his company^ 
without feeling that he was obtaining* over 
Uiem a rery considerable degree of influence. 
Imperceptibly, they began to consult him on 
indifferent subjects, and gradually he was 
enabled, by his knowledge of the human 
heart, by his apparent openness, to draw 
firom them any information he might be de« 
sirous of obtaining. It was a youthful error 
on the part of his lordship, to allow Mr. Haw- 
kiiA to continue an inmate of his house after 
his marriage ; and to have permitted him to 
teercise the same domineering manner over 
him that he had acquired in the first days of 
tiieir intimacy. 

There is, however,^ one of our acquaintance, 
Lady Elizabeth, who never could conquer her 
dislike to Mr. Hawkins. Civil she was to him 
whenever they met; but it was the calm, 
distant civility of one determined not to be 
dictated to, or to give way in the slightest 
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degree to what she considered as a most 
unjustifiahle spirit of domination. Never 
would she allow him to see any letters^ that 
she had either received or written : she openly 
said she considered it a hreach of confidence; 
and when he urged that her hrother and his 
wife submitted all their correspondence to 
his inspection^ fearful of saying too much^ 
she begged the subject might be for ever 
dropped. Disgusted and sickened at this 
further confirmation of her worst suspicions^ 
she felt that those to whom she was 4he 
most attached^ and who were bound to her 
by the nearest ties^ stood^ indeed^ on the 
edge of a fearful precipice. Of a more in- 
quiring mind than Lord Sandford^ she had 
read and thought much upon all the sub- 
jects now so generally discussed in society; 
and entertained the strongest aversion to 
anything that tended to reconcile the for- 
ever irreconcilable doctrines of the Bomish 
church with the tenets of that established 
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in this country. The frequent hints she had 
heard thrown out against Mr, Hawkins on 
this score, confirmed her more and more in 
this feeling : time alone, she felt, could prove 
whether her fears and apprehensions were well 
founded or needless. 

• Time alone could prove to Lord Sandford the 
disinterested love of his sister ; in heautiful 
contrast to the selfish, hypocritical friendship 
professed by one who used his sacred character 
merely as a cloak to cover worldly ambition. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

How unwilling are we all to resign hope! 
How fondly do we cling to the shadow when 
the substance is for ever fled ! Catherine 
Selby had imagined that all feeling of love, 
all tenderness towards Lord Sandford was con- 
quered ; and that she now merely regarded 
him as a common acquaintance. But can 
this ever be so? Can one who has shared 
every thought, — ^who has called forth the 

"Heart's first affections—" 

can he ever sink to the level of the crowd, 
and cease to have in the eyes of the once- 
loved object any merit above his comrades? 
No, — this is impossible. Woman's love, once 
bestowed, is never wholly obliterated : the 
feeling, in a great measure, may be restrained ; 
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may be effaced^ nay^ even subdued j may be 
succeeded by a calmer love: but no second 
attachment has — it cannot have — the trust- 
fulness of a first love. No after affection can 
possess the intoxicating delirium of the first : 
then^ other cares and other thoughts mingle 
their alloy; and though such love may be 
more conducive to happiness, as the world at 
present exists, it wants that purity, that devoue^ 
menty which gives fo premier amour its charm, 
Catherine had schooled herself, as she ima- 
gined, to submission to her fate : she had seen 
Lord Sandford and his wife repeatedly; yet 
the moment in which she first beheld their 
most engaging little infant, was one of such 
intense bitterness, that it was with difficulty 
she mastered her overpowering emotion. It 
was not that she was taken by surprise ; but 
it was that in the large, lustrous eyes of this 
child she saw her former devoted lover again 
before her. With this exception, her manner 
was perfectly composed when in Lord Sand- 

B 2 
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ford's company : far more so than his own ; 
which betrayed, by his frequently changing 
colour and hurried speech, feelings that he 
would gladly have stifled. In her first 
moments of sorrow, Catherine had pictured 
herself able to become the intimate friend 
of Lady Sandford; but she soon found that 
her friendship was not desired: she soon 
discovered that the more rarely she was 
thrown into her society the more agreeable 
it would be to both parties; therefore, as 
much as lay in her power, she studiously 
avoided them. Though amiable and kind, Lady 
Sandford did not particularly relish ihe being 
in company with Miss Selby; who so &r 
eclipsed her in outward charms, and whose 
vivacity and sprightliness were made more 
apparent by tiie contrast of her own dull* 
ness and insipidity : for she was too humble^ 
minded to think of comparing herself with 
one whom she felt so much to be her superior. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" Oh, well do I remember 
That lone, but lovely hour, 
When the stars had met, 
And the dews had wet 
Each gently-closing flower ; 
And the moonlit trees 
Waved in the breeze 
Above the sleeping deer ; 
And we fondly strayed 
Through the greenwood shade^ 
In the spring time of the year," 

Old SoKa. 

These lines recurred to Catherine's mind as 
she wandered one summer's afternoon throug*h 
the village of Tonnington. Mechanically she 
found herself^ as it were^ strolling along what 
had been formerly Lord Sandford's farourite 
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walk; and her thoughts were carried back 
to early days. The fragrant breeze that 
floated past^ cooled and refreshed her ex- 
hausted frame: sickness and death had been 
busy in her once happy home; and throwing 
herself on the turf, near a wide-spreading 
oak, her overcharged heart found relief in a 
flood of tears. She had quitted the bedside 
of a little brother for a few moments : in the 
course of the previous month, she had seen 
cut off by the smallpox — that most malignant 
disease, that scourge of the human race, — one 
whom she had fondly hoped would have been 
spared to them for years. Her brother — 
her noble, high-minded brother Arthur — had 
fallen a victim to this fatal malady. In him 
she had lost one who had always proved him- 
self her most devoted friend ; and in the first 
moments of this bitter alBiction, she almost 
trembled for life and reason. But rousing 
herself, she remembered those blessed wordQ 
of holy comfort, ^^ I will never leave thee nor 
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forsake thee ;" and she remembered also^ that 
now he was taken away^ she must devote her- 
self more particularly to comfort and console 
her beloved father and mother. This was no 
difficult task: for every moment that they 
lived did but endear these best^ and now 
deeply-sorrowing parents more and more to 
their fond children; and the tender smile 
with which her mother invariably greeted 
her^ amply repaid Catherine for every exer** 
tion. This evening Mrs. Selby had urged 
Catherine to leave the chamber of her sick 
brother; and had besought her to consider 
now what was necessary for her own health ; 
not to tax her strength too severely. The 
coolness of the air refreshed her drooping 
spirits^ and, after a short stroll, she returned 
to the Kectory. At the door she was greeted 
with the welcome intelligence that her brother 
was asleep, and that the physician had pro** 
nounced him out of danger* 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

In conclusion^ the Editor begs to remarli^ 
that some years have passed away since th6 
preceding pages were penned: various and 
untoward have been the events which have 
thus long delayed theif publication. Serious 
and continued illness so completely incapaci- 
tated the Author from revising and correcting 
this work^ that the Editor solicits the indul- 
gence of a generous public towards the 
errors which undoubtedly exist. The Author 
had looked forward to the past Spring as the 
latest time to which the publication would 
have been postponed ; but the same fatality 
which prevented its appearing a few year» 
ago, again occurred. The expectations of 
the Author were a second time jiiisappointed: 
— he was prostrate on the bed of sickness. 
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But the Editor trusts to the truth of the old 
proverb^ ^^ that every dog has his day ;^' and 
^s friend^ having begun his touching tale in 
sickness and sorrow^ he trusts will conclude 
with such a brilliant sunshine as to produce 
an abundant harvest. 

All imperfections that may be discovered^ 
the Editor trusts will be fairly balanced 
against the merits of the work. He must 
confess that the objections which have been 
made to him^ — ^namely^ the possibility of giving 
offence by describings as very common^ such 
a character as that of Lord Sandford^ and 
as one that is met with every day, — ^far from 
being any censure, is in his eyes (perhaps he 
is partial) the greatest compliment that could 
be paid to this character ; as it incontestibly 
proves how general such want of firmness 
is, and what misery is entailed on all con- 
nected with a weak and wavering man, 
incapable of acting on any occasion witl^ 
decision. Again, some friends have en* 
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deavoured to impress him with the con- 
viction that the other characters are ovej> 
drawn: but let them look around them^ not 
on the polished surface of society^ but let 
them dive deep into the motives and actions 
of their neighbours — ^to say nothing, of weighs 
ing well their own^ — and they will then dis- 
cover that no tale of fiction conceived by the 
boldest imagination can equal the tragedy 
or romance of real life. Let travellers say 
what they please about the coldness of 
English blood j we need scarcely read one of 
Dickens's fearfiilly-exciting, because so truth- 
iiilly written^ tales^ to assure us that there 
are under this calm exterior^ too often^ pas* 
sions as fierce^ as deeply agitating as those 
that appear on all occasions in the inhabitants 
of the south : not unfrequently more lasting^ 
from their concentration on one point, and 
from being concealed under a phlegmatic 
exterior. If the readers of ^^ Harden Hall^ 
conceive Lady Julia Read's character to be 
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quite outrecy in their case we can only say- 
that 

"Ignorance is bliss ;" 

and that their lot in life is indeed a happy 
one, whose only knowledge of evil is drawn 
from books. It is a hopeless task to aim at 
removing" all objections, and therefore not 
attempted by the Editor j who begs leave, on 
the part of the Author, to thank all who may 
think this work worthy of perusal, and to 
entreat that they will recommend it to all 
their friends and acquaintances. 

Should this tale, which is founded on fact, 
preserve one youthful female heart from the 
misery which is caused by a faithless lover ; 
or prove to men how execrable such conduct 
is felt by all to be, the Author will feel that 
his labours have not been in vain. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Whilst this work has been passing through 
the press^ a letter has reached these shores 
full of interesting matter^ concerning one 
who had occupied an important position in 
these pages ; and it will perhaps gratify the 
reader to become acquainted with its con- 
tents. It is superscribed to the Reverend 

George y chaplain to Newgate^ from Mary 

Howell. 

^^ Revered Sib, 
^^ Though I much fear that in your busy and 
active life, you will have retained no recol- 
lection of me, I yet write to you; to you 
who first recalled me to a sense of guilt, and 
at a time when all deemed me a condemned 
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felon^ took compassion on me^ and brought 
me to the feet of a crucified Eedeemer^ and 
poured balm into the wounds of my broken 
heart. I am not capable of describing* to 
you the horrors of that voyage, the fearful 
scenes I daily witnessed, the profanation of 
the Sabbath, the swearing, the total dis^ 
regard of all sacred things. After that you 
quitted the vessel and left us to our fate, dark- 
ness did indeed seem to hang over us; without 
a chaplain to lead us to better things, with 
a captain whose only aim was to keep all 
things 8<Taight, with a crew of felons, well 
may you imagine that our last state was worse 
than the first. Yet God had mercy on us, 
and preserved our lives through the many 
perils of a long and tempestuous voyage. 
Often did I wish that ihe sea would suck me 
into its bottomless pit; still your mild and 
soothing words occurred to my mind, and I 
endeavoured to recall all you had told me of 
a Saviour's love. I had a Bible with me, 
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(out of 200 convicts there were only three 
who possessed Bibles)^ and I read it night and 
morning* to the other women. At first they 
scoffed and sneered^ — alas ! as I had done to 
you ! — ^but gradually they became interested ; 
they listened with attention^ and ere long 
greedily sought for more knowledge of our 
Saviour. Bitterly did I lament my ignorance^ 
and wish that there had been a chaplain on 
board^ for had the seed been sown^ some 
would have undoubtedly brought forth much 
firuit. 

^^ But, Sir, I shall weary you with my letter : 
suffice it to say that we reached New South 
Wales. The entrance to Sydney is beautiful, 
the trees rising from the water ; yet all the 
beautiful scenes that I saw, made me only 
more sad; and the bright sun, appeared to 
shine with redoubled lustre as if to mock the 
feeling of intense shame that pervaded all our 
hearts ! — ^for we felt we were isolated jfrom all 
respectable beings ; that we were sunk to the 
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lowest grades of society. Oh ! if my feeble 
testimony is believed^ let it go to prove how 
bitter are the wages of sinj how bitter the 
stingiDg* remorse that is sure sooner or later 
to arise : oh ! that all who are tempted to do 
evil might know what my feelings were on 
the day in which I first set foot in this coun- 
try. After long servitude and hard labour^ I 
am now servant to a respectable person in 
Sydney ; I am again amongst Christians, and 
may God merciftilly keep me from ftirther sin I 
One favour I beg of your hands, which is, that 
you will tell Miss Selby if she is still living, 
how earnestly I ask her forgiveness; how 
deeply I repent of all the evil I have brought 
on her. Lady Julia's screams continually 
ring in my ears. Can there be hope for such 
a sinner as I am ? My health is failing fast ; 
this climate does not agree with me : oh, com- 
fort my parents ! It will be well for them 
when I die, for I have brought sorrow and 
disgrace on their aged heads. May God 
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forgive me^ for Jesus Christ his sake ! And 
I am^ revered Sir, 

Your obedient and penitent Servant, 

Maby Howell/' 



THE END. 
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